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McCagg,   I.   B. 


Chicago  -   convention 


■ 


LEADER    IN    ILLINOIS    BAR. 


Element  of   Fairness  to    the    Other   Mr. 
Lincoln's  Marked  Characteristic- 
Jurors  Believed  in  Him. 


By  E.  B.   McCagg. 

I  recall  with  interest  the  first  time  I  ever 
saw  Mr.  Lincoln.  A  convention  v/as  held  in 
Chicago  early  in  July,  1847,  to  urge  upon 
Congress  the  necessity  of  improving  the 
waterways  of  the  West.  There  was  some 
conflict  of  opinion  among  the  delegates. 
David  Dudley  Field,  an  eminent  New  York 
lawyer,  claiming  to  be  in  favor,  in  princi- 
ple, of  appropriations  to  improve  rivers  and 
harbors,  argued  that  they  should  be  confined 
to  harbors  on  the  seacoast,  and  such  rivers 
as  ran  between  several  States.  This  did  not 
meet  the  views  of  his  audience,  largely  com- 
posed of  citizens  of  Chicago,  and  somebody 
called  out:  "  What  do  you  say  to  the  Illinois 
River?"  It  is  easy  to  see  that  it  was  a  most 
pertinent  question  and  cut  up  by  the  roots 
and   left   to   wither  Mr.    Field's   notion,  for 

1  the  Illinois,  from  source  to  mouth,  is  within 
this  State,  yet  it  is  part  of  a  waterway  con- 
necting the  lakes  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
national  in  character.  Mr.  ^ield,  not  quite 
familiar  with  the  geography  of  the  West, 
said:  "  Let  us  see;  the  Illinois  River  flows 
between  States,"  and  a  lord.,  prolonged 
shout  of  derision  followed  with  an  evident 
purpose  on  the  part  of  the  crowd  no  longer 
to  listen  to  him.  This  being  the  situation, 
a  delegate  sitting  on  the  platform,  rising,  ad- 

"  vanced  to  the  front,  and  in  a  few  well  chosen 
words,  to  the  effect  that  full  and  free  dis- 
cussion had  been  invited  and  must  be  favor- 
able to  the  cause  they  had  at  heart,  ended 
the  disturbance,  and  Mr.  Field  was  permit- 
ted to  proceed.  Much  struck  by  his  appear- 
ance and  what  he  said,  I  turned;  to  a  by- 
stander and  asked  who  it  was,  and  the  reply 
was:     "Mr.  Lincoln,  a  Springfield  lawyer." 

The  element  of  fairness  is  amusingly  shown 
in  an  anecdote  for  which  Mr.  Swett,  who  was 
his  intimate  friend,  is  my  authority.  They 
(Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Swett)  were  associated 
in  defending  a  criminal  on  trial  before  Judge 
Davis,  then  Judge  of  one  of  the  Illinois  Cir- 
cuit Courts,  afterward,  by  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  The  case  evi- 
dently in  its  various  phases  much  interested 
the  Judge.  As  the  trial  neitred  its  end  Judge 
Davis  from  the  bench  called  Mr\  Swett  to 
his  side  and  said:  "  Swetf,  who  is  to  argue 
this  cause  to  the  jury?"     J 

Mr.  Swett  replied:  "  I  suppose,  of  course, 
Mr.  Lincoln;  he  is  senior  Counsel." 

"  Don't  let  him  do  it!  Don't  let  him  do  it!" 
said  the  Judge.    "  He  is  too  fair." 

I  must  deny  any  possible  deduction  from 
this  incident  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  fully 
alive  to  his  duty  to  his  client  and  to  every 
inference  that  might  be  Urawn  in  his  favor, 
but  he  would  not  press  sMch  inference  unless 
it  was  legitimately  to  he  gained  from  the 
evidence  and  had  forcel'ul  and  sure  value. 
There  was  an  element  ofj  strength  in  this;  he 
drove  home  with  more  power  and  less  dis- 
turbance his  stronger  points,  and  jurors  had 
faith  in  him. 


Remembrances  of  Mr.  Lincoln  When  At- 
tending the  Federal  Courts  in  Chicago 
—His  Siestas  on  a  Coal  Box. 


Looking  back  to  those  days  with  his  fin- 
ished career  before  us,  he  then  showed  all 
the  traits  of  character  which  so  illustrated 
his  life  in  later  years.  He  felt  the  pulse  of 
court  and  jury  as  he  afterwards  did  that  of 
his  people.  He  was  as  much  on  his  guard 
and  as  circumspect  in  the  management  of  his 
case  as  when  he  had  States  and  governments 
to  deal  with.  He  was  as  subtile  (and  I  use 
this  word  in  the  sense  of  acuteness  and  dis- 
cernment, and  not  of  craft,  deceit,  or  artful- 
ness as  a  trial  lawyer)  as  later  in  his  de- 
bates with  Douglas  or  in  his  movements  over 
the  vast  field  of  operations  which,  while  he 
was  President,  taxed  his  ability.  The  quali- 
I  ties  were  there,  and  they  were  not  latent; 
the  field  was  narrower,  but  they,  within  the 
limits  which  called  for  their  exercise,  were, 
every  one  of  them,  alive  a/id  active  forces. 


By  M.  R.  M.  Wallace. 

During  the  years  from  1835  to  18:58  the 
United  States  District  Court,  In  which  the 
late  Judge  Thomas  Drummond  presided, 
was  held  here  in  what  was  then  called  "  he 
Saloon  Building  "  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
Clark  and  Lake  streets.  At  that  time  the 
title  to  the  land  in  a  certain  locality  in  the 
western,  part -of  this  community,  called  "  the 
military  tract,"  was  in  litigation,  and  the 
cases  were  being  tried  before  Judge  Drum- 
mond. These  were  some  of  the  legal  lights 
of  those  days  who  were  taking  part  in  ihe 
proceedings:  Abraham  Lincoln,  Stuart,  and 
Judge  Steven  T.  Logan  of  Springfield;  Archi- 
bald Williams  and  Browning  of  Quincy; 
Judge  Purple  and  the  Mannings  of  Peoria, 
Judge  Samuel  Fuller  and  Hoyne  of  Chicago, 
and  Dickey  and  Cook  of  Ottawa. 

T.  Lyle  Dickey,  Major  Whitney,  and  my- 
self had  an  office  in  the  old  Metropolitan 
Hotel  Building  at  the  corner  of  La  Salle  and 
Randolph  streets.  As  a  convenient  recep- 
tacle for  fuel  we  had  a  coal  box  six  feet 
long,  two  feet  deep,  and  two  and  one-half 
feet  wide,  and  the  box  was  upholstered  on 
the  outside  with  carpet.  On  it  was  a  cotton 
pillow,  and  the  whole  afforded  a  comfortable 
lounging  place  for  a  tired  man.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln frequently  came  over  from  court,  and 
took  a  "  snooze  "  on  it. 

One  day  during  this  time  Lincoln,  Dickey, 
and  I  were  walking  abreast  on  the  street 
when  in  some  way  the  question  of  the  rela- 
tive height  of  Lincoln  and  myself  came  up. 
Mr.  Lincoln  offered  then  and  there  to  bet 
a  quarter  that  he  was  the  taller  of  the  two. 
I  took  the  bet,  and  the  stakes  were  deposited 
in  Dickey's  hands.  Now,  the  wily  Lincoln 
stooped  from  the  lower  spine,  and  when  the 
test  came  he  straightened  up,  and  I  found 
that  I  was  left.  He  was  taller  by  an  inch 
or  two.  My  quarter  jingled  in  his  pocket 
with  his  own— and  he  did  not  offer  to  treat, 
either. 

During  the  year  1858  Lincoln  and  my  part- 
ner, Dickey,  tried  a  patent  right  case,  in 
which  a  large  amount  was  involved,  before 
Judge  Drummond.  The  trial  of  the  case  was 
as  entertaining  and  instructive  as  a  law 
school  and  a  theater  combined.  Lincoln 
would  say:  "  Now,  Dickey,  you  know  your- 
self that  ain't  right."  There  appeared  to  be 
utter  indifference  as  to  what  the  court 
would  decide.  The  case  was  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  and  in 
November  Dickey  directed  me  to  telegraph 
Lincoln  and  ask  him  if  he  was  going  to 
Washington  City  that  winter.  He  answered 
by  letter  as  follows: 

"  M.     R.     M.    Wallace— Dear    Sir:    Tour 
'  flash  '  received.    As  to  going  this  winter,  if 
the  court  understands  herself,  and  I  think 
she  do,  I  won't  go  at  all.    A.  Lincoln." 
i 

HONORED  BY  THE  WORLD. 

The  late  Dr.  Charles  V.  Dyer  related  to  me 
an  incident  showing  that  not  only  America 
but  the  world  was  profoundly  moved  by  the 
assassination  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  The  GOOth  an- 
niversary of  Dante's  birthday  was  cele- 
brated in  Florence  Italy,  on  the  14th  day  of 
May,  1865.  Dr.  Dyer,  who  had  been  sent 
abroad  by  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  was 
invited  to  respond  for  America,  and  in  doing 
so  he  paid  a  touching  tribute  of  affection  and 
respect  to  the  memory  of  the  apostle  and 
martyr  of  liberty. 

When  he  pronounced  the  name  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  every  one  in  that  vast  assembly 
of  distinguished  men  rose  reverently  to  hi» 
feet  and  stood  in  profound  silence.  Every 
heart  seemed  thrilled  with  a  pang  of  sor- 
row, and  each  countenance  betrayed  intense 
emotion.  It  was  a  scene  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. E.  B.  Sherman, 
United  States  Circuit  Court  Commissioner,  Chi- 
cago. 
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McCall,    Hugh  W. 
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VOTED  FOR  LINCOLN 
IN  1864  CONVENTION 

Capt.    Hugh    McCall,    92,    York 

Lawyer,    Believed    Only    Living 

Delegate  to  That   Gathering 


SAW   LEE   AT   APPOMATTOX 


BY   LAURA   LEE 

York,  Pa.,  Nov.  25.— Walking  down 
S.  Duke  st.  one  comes  to  a  row  of 
modest  red  brick  buildings.  On  the 
door  of  No.  31,  printed  in  gilt  letters, 
is  the  name,  Hugh  W.  McCall. 

Quiet  though  his  life  is,  all  York 
knows  Captain  McCall.  He  is  known 
by  some  as  "a 
character,"  others 
say  he  is  the  most 
interesting  citizen 
of  York.  "Ninety- 
two  years  old  and 
he  has  more  pep 
than  you  and  I  put 
together,"  accord- 
ing to  one  admirer. 
For  almost  two 
hundred  years, 
Pennsylvanians  in 
that  district  have 
been  bowing  re- 
spectfully to  the 
name  of  McCall. 
Shortly  after  the 


Capt.  Hugh  W.  McCall 


middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
Mathew  McCall,  great  grandfather  to 
Hugh,  came  from  Ireland  to  America 
to   seek  his   fortune. 

Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  bought  and 
named  a  ferry  about  twenty-six  miles 
south  of  York,  McCall's  Ferry,  still 
in  use.  In  the  days  when  Mathew 
and  his  brother,  John,  were  ferrymen, 
the  trip  across  the  Susquehanna  by 
ferry  was  long  and  arduous,  for  the 
ferry  was  drawn  by  flat  bottom  boats, 
rowed  by  hand. 

Captain  McCall,  the  oldest  living 
member  of  the  York  county  bar,  stud- 
ied law  as  a  young  man,  in  Mansfield, 
Ohio,  in  the  office  of  Judge  Bartley, 
uncle  of  his  two  friends,  the  Sherman 
brothers,  Senator  John  and  General 
William  Tecumseh,  the  only  time,  ex- 
cept during  the  Civil  War,  that  he  was 
away  from  his  birthplace. 

He  still  practices  law,  shares  offices 
with  his  son,  Samuel,  and  may  be 
found  any  day  of  the  week  at  his 
business    address. 

Captain  McCall  is  informality  itself 
and  believes  in  making  himself  com- 
fortable.    If  you  are  a  new  client,  he 

|  will  no  doubt  take  his  feet  off  tho 
desk,  whei-e  he  likes  best  to  keep  them. 
But  after  a  ten  minutes'  conversation, 
he  feels  he  knows  you,  and  up  go  the 
feet. 

This  lively,  thin,  shrunken  man  is 
perhaps  the  only  one  living  who  voted 
for  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  National 
Republican  Convention  of  1864. 

"I  only  saw  him  once,"  said  Captain 
McCall,  "but  I  remember  him  well.  I 
saw  him  at  the  station  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, just  two  days  before  he  was 
shot.  He  had  come  to  St.  Petersburg 
by  the  train  that  was  carrying  me  to 
York  to  see  my  sick  mother.  His  lit- 
tle boy,  Ted,  was  running  at  his  heels, 
trying  to  keep  up  with  him.     People 


used  to  make  fun  of  me  ror  taKing 
such  big  steps;  they  said  I  stepped 
five  feet  at  a  time.  But  if  I  stepped 
five,    he    stepped    ten." 

Captain  McCall's  memory  is  a  keen 
one,  and  many  details  of  Republican 
Conventions  and  of  the  battles  he 
fought  stand  out  as  his  most  vivid 
possessions.  He  was  of  the  Twenty- 
first  Pennsylvania  Cavalry  and  is  one 
of  the  few  survivors  of  the  General 
John  Sedgwick  Post,  G.  A.  R. 

"No,  I  have  never  kept  a  diary,"  he 
remarked.  "Anything  worth  remember- 
ing  I  keep  right  here."  And  he  point- 
ed to  his  wide  forehead. 

Captain  McCall  cast  his  first  vote 
in  1860  for  Andrew  G.  Curtin  for  gov- 
ernor. He  was  a  Pennsylvania  dele- 
gate to  the  National  Convention  in 
-1868.  This  was  the  convention  respon- 
sible for  nominating  General  Grant  for 
President  without  one  dissenting  vote. 

During  the  summer  of  1864  he  went 
through  the  Wilderness  campaign  with 
Grant  and  he  witnessed  the  surrender 
of   Lee   at   Appomattox. 

"People  often  said  I  looked  like  Bob 
Lee,"  he  said,  "but  I  didn't  like  to 
hear  it  then  and  t  don't  like  to  hear 
it  now.  I  wouldn't  want  to  look  like 
him."  Feeling  about  the  Civil  War 
is  apparently  still  strong  in  the  Cap- 
tain. 

The  most  important  thing  that  has 
happened  in  America  since  his  boy- 
hood he   considers   is   not   the   arrival 


of  the  mechanical  age,   not  scientific ; 
progress,    but    "the    things   that   hap- , 
pened   just   as   I   became   a  man,   the 
war.    Things  that  happen  to  people,  to 
change     people,    are    more     important 
than  the  invention  of  material  things.1' 

Unlike  most  old  people,  Captain  Mc- 
Call has  little  liking  for  the  radio 
because  it  is  devoted  to  "too  many 
frivolous  and  unimportant  things." 

In  his  spare  time  he  enjoys  farming 
most.  He  owns  two  farms  below  Mc- 
Call's Ferry,  one  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  acres  and  the  other  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  but  he  wants  to 
sell  them. 

"I'm  getting  too  old  to  be  a  good 
farmer,"  he  remarked  good  naturedly. 

In    the   good    old   days,    he   and   his 


father  carried  on  the  work  ef  a  great 
fishery  which  his  father  built  in  1828. 

Young  people  today  in  the  Captain's 
opinion  are  "smarter"  than  they  were 
in  his  day  and  make  it  their  business 
to  prepare  themselves  in  general  to 
meet  life. 

That  they  are  any  worse  than  they 
were,  he  rather  doubts. 

"Some  are  wilder  and  some  are  mild- 
er," he  said,  "so  in  the  end  they  bal- 
ance up." 

He  still  holds  strong  political  beliefs. 
Philadelphia's  stand  in  the  last  elec- 
tion he  termed  "treason." 
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McClearey,  John  C. 


Gettysburg  Address 


HTOARO  liTNOOIiN    SPEAK 

LOS  ANGELES,  Feb.  3  2. — Fu- 
neral services  for  John  C.  McOleary, 
86,  formerly  of  Dixon,  111.,  and  one 
Of  those  who  heart}  Abraham  Lin 
coin  deliver  his  historical  Gettys- 
burg' address,  -were  held  here  today. 
♦  «  ♦ 
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Mc Cloud,    Samuel  F. 


Saw   Lincoln    in    New   Jersey. 

Editor    National    Tribune:      My    first 
Presidential    vote    was    cast   for   Abra- 
ham    Lincoln     in     1860.        When     the 
President-elect    was    on     his    way    to 
Washington    for    the    inauguration,    in 
passing    thru     New    Jersey,     he    made 
a  stop  at  Trenton,   Feb.   21,   1861.    The 
"City     Blues"     Artillery    Company,    of 
Paterson,    N.    J.,     the    crack    military 
company   of   the   atate     in    those   days, 
went   to  Trenton   to   act  as    his   escort. 
As  I  had  voted  for  him  and  there  was 
great   excitement   thru    the   country,   I, 
too,  went  to  Trenton,  to  see  what  kind 
of  a.  man  this  Lincoln   was. 

By  good  luck  1  became  one  of  the 
guests  of  the  military  company,  and 
thereby  had  the  honor  and  glory  of 
marching  thru  the  very  muddy 
streets  of  Trenton,  as  they  were  at 
that  time. 

We    escorted    the    President-elect    to 
the    State   House,    and   after   the  cere- 
monies  were   concluded,    escorted   him 
to    the   Trenton    Hotel,    where    lie    was 
to    take   lunch.      The   streets    were,    of 
course,      crowded,      and      they     yelled, 
"Lincoln,    Lincoln.    Lincoln;    come    out! 
land    make   a   speech." 
]      He    soon    came    up,    going    thru    the-J 
iroom,     where     we     were,     and     as     he 
/popped   out   one   of  the   windows   onto 
'the  balcony,  I  popped  out  of  the  other 
window    and   stood   within    five    or   six 
feet   of    him,    while    he    spoke.      After 
Jjhe  had  had  his  luncheon,  \v§  escorted 
/  him    to    the    depot,    and    he    went    on 
is  way  to  Washington,   while  we  went 
„the    other    way    home.      At    that    time 
1  little  did   T  think  that  there  was  going 
to    be    any    war.    and    that    later    on    I 
would  be  one  of  the  defenders.     I  en- 
llisted  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  May  30,   1861, 
for    three    years,    or    during    the    war, 
or    as    some    of    the    boys    added,    "or 
sooner   shot."      But  that   did   not   hold 
good     in    my    case.       I    was    wounded 
three   times,    and   was    kept    the    three 
full     years,     being     mustered     out     in 
I  .Washington/  D.    C.,    May    30.    1864.      I 
still  carry  a  rebel  souvenir  in   my  left 
leg  that  was  given  me  without  asking 
for    it. — Samuel    F.    McCloud,    Station 
B,   Long  Branch,   N.   J. 
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Kc^lure,    A.    K. 


Abraham  Lincoln 


tot 

Feb.   12. 
Spencer 


18Q9— Born  near  Hodgenville,  Ky. 

ISIti— Removed,    with    family,    to 
County,    Indiana. 

1818— Death  of  his  mother,  Nancy  Hanks 
Lincoln. 

1819— Second  marriage  of  Thomas  Lincoln, 
his  father,  at  Elizabethtown,  Ky., 
the  bride  being  Mrs.  Sally  Bush 
Johnson. 

1830—  Lincoln    family    removes    to    Illinois. 

1831— Abraham  Lincoln  makes  flatboat 
trip  to  New  Orleans.  Locates  at 
New  Salem,  111. 

1832— Captain  in  Black  Hawk  War.  De- 
feated in  race  for  legislature. 

1833— Made    postmaster    at    New    Salem. 

1834— Becomes  assistant  to  county  sur- 
veyor. Elected  to  legislature  from 
Sangamon   County. 

1836— Second    election   to    the    legislature. 

1837— Licensed     to    practice     law 

*838— Third    election    to    the    legislature. 

:840— Presidential  elector  on  Harrison  tick- 
et. Fourth  election  to  the  legis- 
lature. 

18*?— Man-led    Nov.    4    to    Mary    Todd. 

1846— Elected    to    congress. 

1848—  Delegate  to  the  Philadelphia  national' 
convention. 

1856— Assists  in  formation  Republican 
party. 

1858— Joint  debate  with  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las. Defeated  for  the  United 
States  senate. 

1860— Nominated  and  elected  to  the  presi- 
dency. 

1861— Inaugurated    as    president,    March    4. 

1863—  Issues    emancipation    proclamation. 

1864— Re-elected  to  the  presidency. 

1865— Shot  down  by  J.  Wilkes  Booth, 
April  14,  dying  the  following  day. 
Remains  interred  at  Springfield 
111.,    May   4. 


HENRY  WATTEiRSON.  editor.Louis- 
ville,     Ky.,    Courier-Journal: 

The  celebration  o  fthe  centenary  of 
the  birth  of  A'braham  Lincoln  will  not 
be  bounded  by  sectional  lines  tho  It 
will  recall  from  many  points  of  view 
the  Issues  and  incidents  thru  which  he 
passed  his  life,  and  of  which  in  history 
he  remains  the  foremost  figure.  J  am 
writing  from  the  southern  standpoint. 
All  of  us  must  realize  that  the  years 
are  gliding  swiftly  by.  Only  s.  lit'le 
while,  and  there  shall  not  he  one  man 
living  who  saw  service  on  either  side 
of  that  great  struggle.  Its  passions 
long  ago  faded  from  manly  bosoms. 

With  respect  to  A'braham  Lincoln,  I 
here,   as  a  southern   man  and  a   Con- 


federate soldier,  render  unib  Caesar 
the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  even  as  i 
would  render  unto  God  the  things  that 
are    God's. 

Had  Lincoln  lived?  In  that  event  it 
is  quite  certain  that  there  would  have 
been  no  era,  of  reconstruction,  with  its 
repressive  agencies  and  oppressive  leg- 
islation, if  Lincoln  had  lived  there 
would  have  been  wanting  to  the  ex- 
tremism of  the  time  the  'bloody  cue,  of 
his  taking  off  to  mount  the  steeds  and 
Spur  the  flanks  of  vengeance.  For  Lin- 
coln entertained,  with  respect  to  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  Union,  the  single 
wish  that  the  southern  states — to  use 
his  familiar  phraseology — "should  come 
back  home  and  behave  themselves," 
and  if  he  had  lived  he  would  have  made 
this  wish  effectual  as  he  made  every- 
thing effectual  to  which  he  seriously 
addressed  himself. 

He  was  the  genius  of  common  sense. 
Of  admirable  intellectual  aplomb,  he 
sprang  from  a"  Virginia  pedigree  and 
was  born  in  Kentucky.  He  knew  all 
about  the  south,  its  institutions,  its  tra- 
ditions and  its  peculiarities.  "If  slavery 
be  not  wrong,"  he  said,  "  nothing  is 
wrong,"  hut  he  also  said,  and  reiterat- 
ed it  time  and  again,  "I  have  ho  pre- 
judice against  the  southern  people. 
They  are  just  what  we  would  be  in 
their  situation.  If  slavery  did  not  now 
exist  among  them  they  would  not  in- 
troduce It.  If  it  did  not  exist  among 
us,  we  would  not  instantly  give  it  up.'1 


COL,  A.  K.  McCLUR'E  of  Philadel- 
phia, an   intimate  of  Lincoln: 

Lincoln  was  even  earnestly  in  favor 
of  effecting  peace  'between  the  north 
and  the  south  upon  a  basis  that  would 
bring  the  south  back  w7ith  soms  sym- 
pathy for  the  Union.  In  August  of 
1"64,  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  re- 
election, he  exhibited  to  me  in  the 
White  House,  in  his  own  handwriting, 
the  proposition  to  pay  the  south  5400,- 
000,000  for  the  slaves  if  they  would 
accept  reunion.  I  said  to  him  that  if 
such  sentiments  became  known  to  the 
public,  before  the  next  selection  he 
would  be  defeated  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  He  said  he  knew  that,  but 
that  it  was,  in  his  judgment,  entirely 
right  and  the  best  possible  solution  of 
the  war. 

I  remember  distinctly  his  declaration 
that  the  war  was  then  costing  nearly 
$4,000,000  a  day,  independent  of  the 
loss  of  life  and  the  destruction  of  pro- 
perty, and  that  the  war  could  not  be 
closed  by  military  movements  within  a 
hundred  days.  He  believed  that  that 
method  of  peace  would  not  only  be 
very  greatly  economical  to  the  gov- 
ernment, but  what  he  most  desired  was 
that  the  south  resume  relations  with 
the  Union  with  some  sympathy  and  in- 
terest   in    their    government. 

What  he  most  feared  and  deprecated 
was  that  the  Confederate  armies  would 
be  overwhelmingly  scattered  and  near- 
ly all  of  them  would  have  to  return  to 
desolated  fields  and  breadless  homes, 
and  he  feared  anarchy  in  the  south. 
While  the  compensation  for  the  slaves 
would  give  them  not  only  the  assur- 
ance of  some  sympathy  of  an  interest 
in  them,  it  would  also  give  them  the 
means  to  revive  their  industries,  and, 
as  he  said,  aid  us  in  paying  our  great 
national  debt.  That  his  theory  was 
right  will  hardly  be  disputed  by  any  at 
this  time,  but  with  the  surging  sec- 
tional passions  of  that  day  there  were 
few  who  viewed  the  situation  with  the 
patriotic  calmness  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 


GOLDWIN  SMITH,  in  his  Pol'«»cal 
History  of  the  United  States:  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  is  assuredly  one  of  the 
marvelB  of  history.  No  land  but  Am- 
erica has  produced  bis  like  "us  de*- 
tined  chief  of  a  nation  in  its  i most 
perilous  hour  was  the  son  of  a  «»«"> 
less  and  wandering  settler,  bred  m 
the  most  sordid  poverty.  He  had  re- 
ceived only  the  rudiments  oi  educa- 
tion, and  tho  he  afterwards  read  eag- 
erly such  works  as  were  within  Ml 
reach,  it  is  wonderful  that  he  should 
have  attained  as  a  speaker  and  writer 
a  mastery  of  language  and  a  pure  as 
well  as  effective  style.  He  could  look 
back  smiling  on  the  day  when  his  -ong 
shanks  appeared  bare  below  the 
shrunken  leather  breeches  which  were 
his  only  nether  garment.  His  frame 
was  gaunt  and  grotesque  but  mighty. 
He  stood  six  feet  tour,  and  was  said 
to  have  lifted  a  cask  full  of  beer  and 
to  have  drunk  out  of  the  bungh" 
This  made  him  a  hero  ncith  ih<- 
Grove    boys.      He    had    a    st?- 


eminently  fair  understanding,  v. ; r ,i 
great  powers  of  patienl  thoagnt  which 
he  cultivated  by  the  study  of  Euclid. 
in  all  his  views  there  was  a  simplicity 
which  had  its  source  in  the  simplicity 
of  his  character.  His  local  popularity 
was  due  largely  to  hi.-  humor,  and 
the  stock  Of  good  stories,  always  point- 
ed tho  not  always  delicate,  which  thru 
life  It  was  his  delight  to  collect  and 
repeat.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
melancholy,  touched  with  (he  pathos  of 
human  life,  fond  of  mournful  poetry, 
religious  tho  noi  orthodox,  with  a 
strong .  sense  of  an  overruling  provi- 
dence which,  when  be  (jas  out  of 
spirits;,  sometimes  took  i  he  shape  of 
fatalism.  His  melancholy  was  prtfh- 
ably  deepened  by  .  bis  glo.'ii,,-  sur- 
roundings and  by  misadventures  in 
love. 


Like   his   father  he   was   without   hab- 
its of  settled   industry.     H<-   tried   boat- 
ing,   he    tried    store-keeping,    he    tried 
surveying-,    he    triei1    soldiering    in    an 
Indian    war,    tho    he   never   came   under 
fire.     At   last   he  peea,me  a    lawyer    or 
rather    an    advocate       This    suited    liim 
better   and    he    pleaded    successfully    in 
rude  courts.     But  for  his  roving  spirit 
polities  was  the  trade.  Those  who  knew 
him  best  thought  him  intensely  ambit- 
ious,   and    he    was    probablv    the    mora 
disposed  to  public  life,  when  his  domes- 
tic   happiness      had      been    marred    by 
marriage   with    a    woman,    his   love   o> 
whom    was    so    doubtful    that    he    enc- 
shirked    the    wedding,    after    losing    bv 
death  a  woman  whom  he  certairiy  lov- 
ed.    He    was   elected,   one   of   a   group 
called    "The    Long   Nine?-    to    the    leg- 
islature  of   his   state.      As     ,    politician 
tie  played  the  game;   he  jumped  out  of 
a  window  to  break  a  quorum,  and  eon-* 
spired  in  wrecking  a  hostile  iourhaj  by 
the  furtive  insertion   of  a   ruinous  edi- 
torial.     Still    his   character    Was   at    the 
bottom  thoroiy  sound.     Both  as  an  ad- 
vocate and  as  a  politician  he  was  "Hon- 
est   Abe."      As   an    advocate    he    wouTd 
throw  up  his  brief  r.inn  he  knew  tha« 
his  case  was  had.    • 


He   equipped    himself   for    politics    by 
a  careful  study   of  constltui 
while   from   his   early   life   he   dr 
inestimable    knowledge    off    die    minds 
and  hearts  of  those  whom  In  called  the 
Plain   people.     The  sigh;   ol   slavery   In 
his    early    wanderings,    and    still    more 
perhaps     the    natural     love    ol     justice 
which    was    strong   in    him.    had    mule 
him  a  free  sotler.    Br.;    h;s  abolition  sir 
vvas  temperate.     He  held   the   negro   to 
be   the   white   man's   equal   on     \  in   cer- 
tain    inalienable     rights,    in     the    risht 
above  all.   to  eat   the  .bread    .vWch  ills' 
own   hands  ha  l  earned.     >it    had  been 
made   known    to    fame    bj    .,    -■ 
platform     tournaments    with    the     -•■ 
doubtable   Steuben    Douglas,    in  which 
his  powers  of  reasoning  fairlv.  a*  veil 


I 


as    closely,    and    of     telling-    abatement, 
wore  displayed.     In  one  of  his  speeches 
hf>  had  uttered  word?  not  less  memor- 
able  than   Seward's  "irrepressible  con- 
flict."     "A.    house."    he    said,    ''divided 
against    itself  cannot   stand.     I   believe 
this    government    cannot    endure    per- 
manently   half  slave  and  half   free.     T 
do  not  expect  the  union  to  be  dissolved; 
I   do   not   exp'.i    the   house   to   fall,    but 
T  do  expeei   it   will  cease  to  he  divid- 
ed.     It     will    become    all    one    thing-    or 
till  the  other.     Either  the  opponents  or! 
slavery   will   arrest    the    further  spread 
of    it.    and.    place    it    where    the    public 
advocates    will    push    it    forward    till    it 
shall    become    alike    lawful    m    all    the 
states,  old  as  well  as  new.  north  as  wel! 
as  south." 
I      After  his  campaign  in  Illinois  lie  had 
|  been    brought    to    speak    at    New    York, 
|  arid,    in    spile    of    his    ungainly    figure 
and  quaint  costume,  had  made  a   deeD 
i  impression.     But  it  was  mainly  to  cabal 
i  against   Seward    that   Lincoln   owed    the 
1  Republican  nomination.     He  was  elect- 
|  ed    president    after   a    campaign    of    in- 
i  tense  excitement,  commerce  struggling 
I  hard  to  escape  from  the  yawning  gulf 
•  by   the  election   of.   Douglas   as  a   con- 
servative.    But  the  votes  cast  for  him 
fell  short  by  a  million  of  those  cast  for 
Douglas.      Breckinridge,    and     Bell    to- 
gether,   and    his    support    came    almost 
entirely   from   the  north. 
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A  VISIT  TO  LINCOLN. 


nnsT  jMrnKssioNs  of  thus  irxrtr  pbbs- 
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Ungraceful  la  Dress  and  M.mtr-nii 
Homely  Waji  Sooa  Forsottea  la  Con. 
▼ersatloa— Lincoln's  Midalsxat  Journey— 
Tho  Barrlabarc  Dinner  to  Lincoln  by 
Got.  Cartln— Dlncusnlon  of  a  Chaste  of 
Route— Decided  Upon  Ajalmt  Lincoln's 
Protest— Col.  Scott's  Direction  of  Lin- 
coln's Departure— JL  Nlcht  of  Painful 
Anxiety— The  Cheering  Meisig*  or  Lin- 
coln's Arrival  la  Washington  Received. 

I  never  met  Abraham  Llnoolc  until  early  In 
January.  1861,  some  two  months  after  his 
election  to  the  Presidency.  I  was  brought  Into 
rery  close  and  confidential  relations  with  him 
by  correspondence  during  the  Pennsylvania 
campaign  of  186U.  His  letters  were  frequent 
and  always  eminently  practical  on  the  then  su- 
preme Question  of  electing  the  Republican 
State  ticket  In  October.  It  was  believed 
»n  all  sides  that  unless  Pennsylvania  could 
be  carried  In  October,  his  defeat  would 
be  certain  In  November.  Pennsylvania 
ras  thus  acoepted  as  the  key  to  Republi- 
can success,  and  Lincoln  naturally  watched 
the  struggle  with  intense  Interest  In  accord- 
ance with  his  repeated  solicitations,  he  was 
advised  from  the  headquarters  of  the  State 
Committee,  of  which  I  was  Chairman,  of  all 
the  varied  phases  of  the  struggle.  It  soon  be- 
came evident  from  Lincoln's  inquiries  and 
versatile  suggestions  that  he  took  nothing  for 
granted.  He  had  to  win  the  preliminary  bat- 
tle in  October,  and  left  nothing  undone  within 
bis  power  to  ascertain  the  exact  situation  and 
to  understand  every  peril  involved  in  it. 

The  Republican  natty  in  Pennsylvania,  al- 
though then  but  freshly  organized,  had  many 
different  elements  and  bitter  factional  feuds 
fithin  its  own  household,  and  all  who  aotively 
participated  in  party  efforts  were  more  or  less 
Involved  in  them.  I  did  not  entirely  escape 
the  bitterness  that  was  displayed  in  many 
juarters.  Had  I  been  simply  a  private  in  the 
ranks,  it  would  have  been  of  little  consequence 
Lincoln  whether  1  was  competent  to  act 
so  important  a  campaign  or  not,  but  when 
le  was  advised,  not  only  from  within  the 
State,  but  from  others  outside  of  the  State  as 
yell,  that  the  party  organization  in  Pennsyl- 
rania  was  not  equal  to  the  pressing  necessities 
of  the  occasion,  he  adopted  his  own  character- 
istic methods  to  satt.ify  himself  on  the  subject. 

I  had  met  David  Davis  and  Leonard  Swett 
for  the  first  time  at  th9  Chicago  Convention, 
and  of  course  we  knew  little  of  each  other  per- 
sonally.   Some  time  about  midsummer.  1860, 
WhSErthe       mpsign  in   P-eaeeylvama  was  well- 
und«T  way.  Davis  and  Swett  entered  my  head- 
quarters together  and  handed  me  a  letter  from 
Lincoln  In  which  he  said  that  those  gentlemen 
were  greatly  interested  in  his  election;  that 
they  were  on  East  looking  into  the  contest 
renerally,  and  he  would  be  pleased  if  I  would 
urnish  them  every  facility  to  ascertain  the 
'ition  or  affairs  in  the  State-    I  was  very 
to  do  so,  and  they  spent  two  days  at  my 
'quarters,  where   every   information  was 
i  them,  and  the  methods  and  progress  of 
rganization  opened  to  them  without  re- 
>.    They  saw  that,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
ory  of  Pennsylvania  politics,  the  new  party 
1  been  organized  by  the  State  Committee  in 

■  ery  election  district  of  the  State,  and  that 

verything  that  could  be  done  had  been  done 
to  fit  the  party  for  a  successful  battle. 

After  Davis  and  S\v<  tt  had  lini  tied  their 
trork  and  notified  me  of  thoir  purpose  to  leave 
during  the  light,  they  invited  me  to  a  prnats 
dinner,  at  which  mmu  were  ,  r.-aont  iut  our- 
telves.  During  the  course  of  the  dinner,  Swett. 
informed  me  that  they  were  very  happy  now 
to  be  able  to  tell  me  the  real  purpose  of  their 
lissiou  ;  that  had  their  information  been  less 
satisfactory  they  would  have  returned  without 
advi-ing  me  of  it.  He  said  that  they  ha  i  been 
astructed  by  Lincoln  to  come  to  Pennsylvania 
*nd  make  personal  examination  into  the  con- 
dition of  affairs,  espeo  ally  as  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  party  organization  of  the  State,  and  that 
bis  reason  lor  doing  so  \va-  that  be  had  been 
admonished  that  the  direction  of  the  campaittn 
*>y  the  State  Committee  was  incompetent  and 

•ely  to  resuli  iu  disaster, 
^ey  added  tnat.  inasmuch  as  their  answer 


the  most  competent  and  the  safest  to  take  the 
helm  of  the  ship  of  state  and  guide  it  through 
the  impending  storm.  I  saw  many  dark  days 
akin  to  despair  duiing  th«  four  years  which 
recorded  the  crimsoned  annuls  from  Sumter  to 
Appomattox,  but  I  nover  hud  reat>on  to  change 
or  seriously  question  that  judgment. 

I  next  met  Abraham  Lincoln  at  Harrishur:; 
on  the  22d  of  February ,  18(il,  when  he  passed 
thiough  the  most  trying  ordeal  of  his  life.  He 
had  been  in  1'hiladelphia  the  night  before, 
where  he  was  advised  by  letters  Irom  Gen. 
Wlnfleld  Scott  and  his  prospective  Premier, 
Senator  Seward,  that  ho  could  not  pass  through 
Baltimore  on  the  2yd  without  grave  peril  to 
his  life.  His  route,  ns  publish,  d  to  the  world 
for  some  days,  was  from  liarrisburg  to  Phila- 
delphia on  the  morning  of  the  i22d;  to  remain 
in  flarrisburg  over  ni«ht  as  the  guest  of  Gov. 
Curtin,  and  to  leave  for  Washingtou  the  next 
morning  by  the  North  rn  Cential  Hallway 
that  would  take  him  through  Baltimore 
about  midday.  A  number  of  detectives, 
under  the  direction  of  President  Feltou  of 
the  Philadelphia.  Wilmingtou  and  Baltimore 
Railroad,  and  Allan  Pinkerton,  chief  of  the 
well-known  detective  agency,  were  convinced 
from  the  information  they  obtaiued  that  Lin- 
coln would  be  assassinated  if  he  attempted  to 
pass  through  Baltimore  according  to  the  pub- 
lished programme.  A  coniereuee  at  the  Lon- 
tinental  Hotel  in  Philadelphia  on  the  night  of 
the  21st.  at  which  Lincoln  was  advised  of  the 
admonitions  of  Scott  and  Seward,  had  cot  re- 
sulted in  any  final  determination  as  to  his 
route  to  Washington.  He  was  from  the  first 
extremely  reluctant  about  any  change,  but  it 
was  finally  docided  that  he  should  proceed  to 
Hanisburg  on  the  morning  of  the  22d,  and  bo 
guided  by  events  as  they  should  happen  there. 

The  two  spoeches  made  by  Lincoln  on  Feb. 
22  do  not  exhibit  a  single  trace  of  mental  dis- 
turbance by  the  appalliug  news  ne  had  re- 
ceived. He  hoisted  the  Stars  and  Stripes  to 
the  pinnacle  of  Independence  Hall  early  in  the 
mor  lng  and  delivered  a  brief  address  that 
was  eminently  characteristic  of  the  man.  He 
arrived  at  Hanisburg  about  noon,  was  re- 
ceived in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the 
Governor  and  both  branches  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  there  spoke  with  the  same  calm  de- 
liberation and  incisiveness  which  marked  all 
his  speeches  during  the  journey  from  Spring- 
field to  Washl  gton.  After  the  reception  at 
the  House  another  confeienee  was  heid  on  the 
subject  of  his  route  to  Washington  ;  and,  while 
every  person  present,  with  toe  exception  of 
Lincoln,  was  positive  in  the  demaud  that  the 
programme  should  bo  changed,  he  still  obsti- 
nately hesitated.  He  did  not  believe  that  the 
danger  of  assassination  was  serious. 

The  afternoon  conference  practically  decided 
nothing,  but  it  was  assumed  by  those  active  in 
directing  Lincoln's  journey  that  there  must  be 
a  change.  Lincoln  dined  at  the  Jones  House 
about  5  o'clock,  with  Gov.  Curtin  as  host  of  the 
occasion.  I  recall  as  guests  ihe  names  of  Col. 
Thomas  A.  Sco  t.  Col.  iSumner,  Col.  Lamon, 
Dr.  Wallace,  David  Davis.  Secretary  Slifer, 
Attorney-Goneral  Purviancc.  AdiU-Gen.  Rus- 
sell, and  myself.  There  were  others  at  the 
table,  but  I  do  not  recall  them  with  certainty. 
Of  that  dinner  circ  le.  as  I  remember  them, 
only  three  are  now  living— Gov.  Curtin,  Col, 
Lamon.  and  the  wriior  hereof.  Mr.  Judd  was 
not  a  guest,  as  he  was  giving  personal  atten- 
tion to  Mr*.  Lincoln,  who  was  much  disturbed 
by  the  suegesiion  to  separate  Mr.  Lincoln 
from  her,  and  she  narrowly  escaped  attracting 
attention  t  >  the  movements  which  required 
the  utmost  secreov. 

It  was  while  at  dinner  that  it  was  finally  de- 
termined that  Lincoln  should  return  to  Phila- 
delphia and  go  thence  to  Washington  that 
night,  as  had  been  arranged  in  Philadelphia 
the  night  previous,  in  the  event  of  a,  decision  to 
jadiUJf.Jthat  programme,  Js'o  one  who  hen.:  d  the 
discussion  of  the  question  could  efface  it  from 
his  memory.  The  admonitions  received  from 
Gen.  Scott  and  Senator  Seward  were  made 
known  to  Gov.  Curtin  at  the  table,  and  the 
question  of  a  change  of  route  was  discussed 
for  some  time  by  every  one.  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Lincoln,  He  was  the  one  silent 
man  of  the  party,  and  when  he  was  finally 
compelled  to  speak  he  unhesitatingly  ex- 
pressed his  disapproval  of  the  movement. 
With  impressive  earnestness  he  tiius  answered 
the  appeal  of  his  friends:  "What  would  the 
nation  think  of  its  P  esident  stealing  into  the 
capi'al  like  a  thief  in  the  niithtV"  It  was  ouly 
when  the  other  guests  were  unanimous  in  the 
expression  that  it  was  not  a  question  for  Lin- 
coln to  decide,  but  one  for  his  friends  to  deter- 
mine for  him,  that  he  finally  agreed  to  submit 
to  whatever  was  decided  by  those  around  him. 

It  was  most  fortunate  that  Col.  Scott  was  one 
of  the  guests  at  that  dinner.  He  was  wise  and 
keen  in  perception  and  bold  and  swift  in  exe- 
cution. The  time  was  short,  and  if  a  change 
was  to  be  made  iu  Linooln's  route  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  reach  Philadelphia  by  11  o'clock 
that  niuht  or  very  soon  ;hereafter.  Scott  at 
once  became  master  of  ceremonies,  and  every- 
thing that  was  done  was  in  obedience  to  bis  di- 
rections. There  was  a  crowd  of  thousands 
around  the  hotel,  anxious  to  see  the  new  Presi- 
dent and  ready  to  cheer  bim  to  the  uttermost. 
D  was  believed  to  be  best  that  only  one  man 
should  accompany  Lincoln  in  his  journey  to 
Philadelphia  and  Washington,  and  Lincoln  de- 
cided that  Lamon  should  be" his  companion. 
Col.  Sumner,  who  felt  that  he  had  been  charged 
with  the  salety  of  the  President- eleot.  . 
and  whose  silvered  crown  seemed  to 
entitle  him  to  precedence,  earnestly  protested 
against  Line  >ln  leaving  his  immediate  onre;  ■ 
but  ii  was  deemed  unsafe  to  have  moiethan 
one  accompany  Lincoln,  and  tho  veteran  sol- 
dier was  compelled  to  surrender  his  charge. 
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no  good  rea-on  why  ho  should  have  regretted 
it.  but  his  t-ensltive  disposition  made  him 
always  f^el  humiliated  when  it  recurn  d  to  him. 
'ihe  Bene^tionul  stories  published  at  the  timo 
of  his  disguise  lor  the  .tourney  were  wholly  un- 
true. He  was  roportod  as  having  been  dressed 
In  a  Scotch  cap  and  cloak  and  as  entering  th» 
carat  the  Broad  and  Prime  6tation  by  eome 
private  alleyway,  but  there  was  no  truth  what- 
ever in  any  of  these  statements.  I  saw  him 
leave  the  dining  room  at  Hairisburc  to  enter 
tho  carriage  with  Curtin  a>  d  Lamon.  I  saw 
him  enter  the  car  at  the  H>rrisburg  depot,  and 
the  only  change  jn  his  dres*  »  as  i  he  substitu- 
tion oi  a  sott  slouch  hat  lor  the  high  one  ho 
had  worn  during  tho  day.  Ho  wore  the  eame 
overcoat  that  ho  had  worn  when  ho  arrived  at 
liarrisburg.  and  the  only  extra npparel  fie  bad 
about  him  was  the  shawl  that  hung  over  his 
arm.  When  he  reached  West  Philadelphia  he 
was  met  by  Superintendent  Kenney,  who 
had  a  carriage  in  waiting  whh  a  single  de- 
tective iu  it.  Lincoln  and  Lamon  entered  the 
carriage  and  Kenney  mounted  the  box  with 
the  driver.  They  were  in  advance  of  the  time 
for  the  6tartin«  of  tie  Baltimore  train  and  they 
were  driven  around  on  Broad  street,  as  the 
driver  was  informed,  in  search  of  soma  one 
wanted  by  Kenney  and  the  detective,  until  it 
was  time  to  reach  the  station.  When  there,  they 
entered  by  the  public  doorway  on  Broad  street 
and  passed  directly  along  with  other  passen- 
gers to  tho  car.  where  their  berths  h?.d  boen 
engaged.  The  journey  to  Washington  was 
entirely  unoventful  and  at  Gin  the  morning 
the  train  entered  the  Washington  station  on 
schedule  time.  Seward  had  beeu  advisod.  by 
the  return  of  his  son  from  Philadelphia,  of  tho 
probable  execution  of  this  programme  and  he 
and  Washburne  were  in  the  station  and  met 
the  President  and  his  party,  and  all  drove  to- 
gether to  Willard's  Hotel.  Thus  ends  the  story 
of  Lincoln's  midnight  journey  from  Harrjs- 
burg  to  the  National  Capital. 

A.  K.  McCluee, 
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to  i_,incoin  must  oe  that  the  urbanization  nan 
the  best  that  they  had  ever  known  in  any  State. 
tb»>y  felt  entirely  at  liberty  to  disclose  to  me 
■why  they  had  come  and  what  the  result  of 
their  inquiry  was.  After  their  return  to  Illi- 
nois letters  from  Lincoln  wore  not  less  fre- 
quent, aid  they  were  entirely  confident  in  tone 
and  exhibited  the  utmost  faith  in  the  direction 
of  the  great  Pennsylvania  battle.  I  twi<  e  sent 
him  during  the  campaign— once  about  tho 
mid  lie  of  August  a  d  again  in  the  latter 
Dart  of  September— a  carefully  prerared 
estimate  of  the  vote  lor  Governor 
by  counties  that  had  been  made 
up  by  a  methodical  and  reasonably  accurate 
canvass  of  each  election  district  of  the  State. 
The  first  gave  Gov.  Curtin  a  majorl  y  of 
12,000,  leaving  out  of  the  estimate  a  consid- 
erable doubtful  vote.  The  last  estimate  gave 
Curtin  a  minority  of  17.000,  also  omi  ting  the 
doubtful   con  ingent.      The    result   not     only 

i'ustifled  the  estimates  which  bad  been  sent  to 
dm,  in  the  aggregate  majority,  but  it  justified 
the  detailed  estimates  of  the  vote  of  nearly  or 
quite  every  county  in  the  State. 

Curtin's  maiority  was  nearly  double  the  last 
estimate  given  him.  because  of  ihe  drift  of  the 
doubtful  vote  to  our  side,  and  being  successful 
In  what  was  regarded  as  the  decisive  battle  of 
the  campaign.  .Lincoln  accorded  me  more 
credit  than  I  merited.  From  that  time  until 
the  day  of  his  death  I  was  one  of  those  he 
called  into  counsel  in  every  important  politi- 
cal emerg  ncy.  Much  as  £  grieved  over  the 
loss  of  the  many  to  me  precious  things  which 
I  had  gathered  about  my  nome  In  Chambers- 
burg,  an!  serious  as  was  the  de  truction  of  all 
my  property  when  the  vandals  of  McCausland 
burned  the  town  in  '64, 1  have  always  felt  that 
the  greatest  I-  ss  I  sustained  was  in  the  de- 
struction of  my  entire  correspondence  with 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

About  the  first  of  January.  1831, 1  received  a 
telegram  from  Lincoln  requesting  me  to  come 
to  Springfield.  It  is  pr  per  to  say  that  this  in- 
vitation was  in  answer  to  a  telegram  from  ma 
advi  ihghiin  against  the  appointment  of  Gen. 
Cameron  as  Secretary  o'  War.  Tho  factional 
feuds  and  blfter  antagonisms  of  that  day  have 
long  since  perished,  and  I  do  not  propose  in 
any  way  to  r  >vive  them.  On  the  31st  of  De- 
cember Lincoln  had  delivered  to  Cameron  at 
Springfield  a  letter  notifying  him  that  he 
would  be  nominated  for  a  Cabinet  position. 
This  fact  became  known  immediately  upon 
Cameron's  return  and  inspired  very  vigorous 
opposition  to  his  appointment,  in  which 
Got.  Curtin,  Thaddous  Stovous,  David  Wil- 
mot.  and  many  others  participated.  Although 
the  Senate,  of  which  I  was  a  member,  was  just 
about  to  organize.  I  hastened  to  Springfield 
and  reached  there  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
I  had  telegraphed  Lincoln  of  the  hour  that  I 
would  arrive,  and  that  I  must  return  at  11  the 
•ame  night  I  went  directly  from  the  depot  to 
Lincoln's  house  and  rang  the  bell,  which  was 
answered  by  Lincoln  himself  opening  th9 
door.  I  doubt  whether  I  wholly  concealed  my 
disappointment  at  meeting  him.  Tall,  gaunt, 
ungainly,  ill  clad,  with  a  Homeliness  O'  man- 
ner that  was  unique  in  itself,  1  confess 
that  my  heart  sunk  within  me  as  I  remem- 
bered that  this  was  the  man  chosen  by  a  great 
nation  to  become  its  ruler  in  the  gravest  period 
of  its  history.  I  remember  his  dress  as  if  it 
were  but  yesterday— snuff-colored  and  slouchy 
pantaloons,  open  black  vest,  held  by  a  few 
brass  buttons,  straight  or  evening  dress  coat. 
with  tightly  fitting  sleeves  to  exaggerate  his 
long,  bony  arms,  and  all  supplemented  by  an 
awkwardness  that  was  uncommon  among 
men  of  intelligence— such  was  the  picture  I 
met  in  the  person  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  We 
■at  down  in  his  plainly  furnished  parlor  and 
were  uninterrupted  during  the  nearly  four 
hours  that  I  remained  with  him.  and  little  by 
little,  as  nis  earnestness,  sincerity,  and  candor 
were  developed  in  conversation,  I  forgot  all 
the  grotesque  qualities  which  so  confounded 
me  when  1  first  greeted  him.  Before  half  au 
hour  had  passed  I  learned  not  only  to  respect, 
but,  indeed,  to  reverence  the  man. 

it  is  needless  to  give  any  account  of  the 
Special  mission  on  which  I  was  called  to 
Springfield,  beyond  the  fact  that  the  tender  of 
a  Cabinet  posiiionto  Penn-ylvania  was  re- 
called by  him  on  the  following  day.  although 
renewed  and  accepted  two  months  later,  when 
the  Cabinet  was  formed  in  Washington. 

It  was  after  the  Pennsylvania  Cabinet  im- 
broglio was  disposed  of  that  Llnooln  exhib- 
ited his  true  self  without  reserve.  For  more 
than  two  hours  he  discussed  the  gravity  of  tin 
situation  and  the  appalling  danger  of  civil 
war.  Although  he  had  never  been  in 
public  omoe  outside  of  the  Illinois 
Legislature.  beyond  a  single  session 
of  Congress,  and  had  little  intercourse 
with  the  public  men  of  the  nation  during  the 
twelve  years  after  his  return  from  Washing- 
ton, be  exhibited  remarkable  knowledge  of  a;l 
the  leading  pnblio  men  of  the  country,  and 
none  could  mistake  the  patriotic  purpose  that 
Inspired  him  in  approaching  the  mighty  re- 
sponsibility that  had  been  oast  upon  him  by 
the  people.  He  discussed  the  slavery  question 
in  all  its  aspects,  and  nil  the  various  causes 
which  were  used  as  pretexts  for  rebellion,  an  l 
he  was  not  only  master  ot  the  whole  question. 
bu1  he  thoroughly  understood  his  duty  and 
was  prepared  to  neriorm  it.  During  this  con- 
versation I  had  little  to  say  beyond  answer- 
ing an  occasional  question  or  suggestion 
f  om  b  m.  and  I  finally  left  him  fully  6atisllpd 
hat  he  understood  the  political  conditions  in 
nnsylvania  nearly  as  well  as  I  did  myself, 
1  entirely  assured  that,  of  all  the  publio  men 
i«d  for  the  Presidency  at  Chicago,  he  was 


I  xnat  preliminary  que-tion  setttea,  bcott  dl- 
i  rected  that  Curtin.  Lincoln,  and  Lamon  should 
1  at  once  proceed  down  to  the  front  steps  of  the 
1  hotel,  where  there  was  a  va9t  throng  waiting 
.  to  receive  them,  and    that  Curtin  should  call 
|  distinctly,  po  that  the  crowd  could  hear,  for  a 
I  carriage,  and  direct  the  coachman  to  drive  the 
i  rariy  to  the  Executive  Mansion.      That  was 
the  natural  thing  for  Curtin  to  do:  that  is,  to 
•  take  tho  President  to  the  Governor's  Mansion 
!  as  bis  guest;  and  this  excited  no  suspicion, 
i      Before  leaving  the  dining  room  Gov.  Curtin 
I  halted  Lincoln  and  Lamon  at  the  door  and  in- 
quired of  Lamon  whether  he  was  well  armed. 
Lamon  had    been   chosen    by  Lincoln    as   his 
I  companion  because  of  his  exceptional  physical 
I  power  and  prowess,  but  Curtin  wanted  assur- 
I  ance  that   he  was   properly  equipped  for  de- 
fence.     Lamon    at   once    uncovered    a  small 
arsenal  of   deadly  weapons,  showing  that  he 
was  literally  armed  to  the  teeth.    In  add.tion 
I  to  a  pair  of  heaw  revolvers  he  had   a  slung- 
shot  and   brass   knuckles,  aud   a  huge  knife 
!  nestled  under  his  vest.    The  three  entered  the 
I  eaniage.  and,  as  instructed  by  Scott,  drove  to- 
ward  the     Executive     Mansion,    but     when 
near  there   the  driver  was  ordered   to   take 
a  circuitous    route   and   to   reach   the    rail- 
road  depot    within    half     an     hour.      When 
Curtin     and    his     party    had     gotten    fairly 
away  from  the  hotel  I  accompanied  Scott  to 
the  railway  depot,  where  he  at  once  cleared 
one  of  his  lines  from  Harrisburg  to  Philadel- 
phia, so  that  there  could  be  no  obsi  ruction 
upon  it,  as  had  been  agreed  upon  at  Philadel- 
phia the  evening  before,  in  case  the  change 
should  be  made.    In  the  mean  time  he  had 
ordered  a  locomotive  and  a  single  car  to  be 
br<  ught  to  the  eastern  entrance   of  the  depot, 
and  at  the  appointed  time  the   carriage  ar- 
rived.    Lincoln   and   Lamon   emerged    irom 
j  the  carriage  and  entered  tho  car  unnoticed  by 
1  any  excepting  those  interested  In  the  matter, 
and  after  a  quiet  but  fervent  "good-by  and 
I  God  protect  you."  the  engineer  quietly  moved 
I  his  train  away  on  its  momentous  mission. 
I      As  soon  as  tne  train  left  I  accompanied  Scott 
in  the  work  of  severing. ill  the  telegraph  lines 
which  entered  Harrisburg.    Pie  was  not  con- 
i  tent  with  directing  that  it  should  be  done,  but 
I  he  personally  saw  that  every  wire  entering  the 
'  city  was  cut.    This  was  about  7  o'clock  in  the 
evening.    It  had  been  arranged  that  the  11 
I  o'clock  train  from  Philadelphia  to  Washing- 
ton should  be  held  until  Lincoln  arrived,  on 
the  pretext  of  delivering  an  important  pack- 
age to  the  conductor.    The  train  on  which   he 
I  was  to  leave  Philadelphia  was  due  in  Washing- 
!  ton  at  6  in  the  morning,  and  Scott  keptfaituful 
vigil   during  the   entire   night,    not    only   to 
see  that  here  should  be  no  restoration  of  the 
I  wiros.   but  waiting   with    anxious    solicitude 
for  the  time  wnen  he  might  hope  to  hear  the 
good  news  that  Lincoln  had  arrived  in  safety. 
To  guard  against  every  possible  chance  of  im- 
position a  special  cipher  vvas  agreed  upon  that 
could  not  possibly  be  understood  by  an     but 
the  parlies  to  v.    It  was  a  lon^;,  weary  night  Of 
fretful  anxiety  to  the  dozen  or  more  in  Harris- 
burg who  had  knowledge  oi  the  sudden  de- 
parture of  Lincoln.  No  one  attempted  to  sleep. 
AU  felt  that  the  fate  of  the  nation  hung  on  the 
safe  progress  of  Lincoln  to  Washington  with- 
out detection  on  his  journey.     Scott,  who  was 
of  heroic  mould,  several  times  tried  to  temper 
the  severe  strain  of  his  anxiety  by  looking  up 
railway  matters,  but  ho  would  soon  abandon 
the   listless    eilort,    and    thrice    we    strolled 
from  the  depot  to  the  Jones  House  aud  back 
again.  In  aimless  struggle  to  hasten  the  slowly 
passing  hours,  only  to  tl"d  e  mally  anxious 
watchers    there  and   a   wife  whose    sobbing 
heart   could    not    be   consoled.      At   last    the 
eastern  horizon  was  purpled  with  the  promise 
of  dav.    Scott  reunited  the  broken  lines  for  the 
lightning  messenger,  and  he  was  soon  glad- 
dened by  an  unsigned  despatch  from  Washing- 
ton, saying:  "Plums  delivered   nuts   safely." 
He  whirled  his  hat  high  in  the  little  telegraph 
office,  as  he  shouted:  "Lincoln's  in  Washing- 
ton," and  we  rushed  to  the  Jones  House  and 
hurried  a  messenger  to  the  Executive  Mansion 
to  spread  the  tidingit  that  Lincoln  had  safely 
made  his  night  journey  to  tho  eanita1. 

1  have  severai  times  heard  Lincoln  rofer  to 
this  journey,  and  always  with  regrei.  Indeed, 
he  seemed  to  regard  it  as  one  of  the  grave  mis- 
takes in  his  public  career.  Ha  was  fully  con- 
vinced, as  Col.  Lamon  has  stated  It,  that  "ho 
had  fled  from  a  dangar  purely  imaginary,  and 
he  felt  the  shame  aud  mortification  uaturnl  to 
a  brave  man  under  such  circumstances."  Mrs. 
Lincoln  and  her  suite  passed  through  Balti- 
more on  the  21d  without  any  sign  of  turbu- 
lence. The  fact  that  there  was  not  oven  a 
curious  crowd  brought  together  when  she 
pa-sed  tlnough  the  city— which  then  lequirod 
considerable  time,  as  the  oars  were  taken  clear 
across  Baltimore  by  horses— confirmed  Lin- 
coln in  his  bolief.  It  is  needless  now  to 
discuss  the  question  of  real  or  im- 
Hginary  da'gers  in  Lincoln  passing 
through  Baltimore  at  noonday,  accord- 
ing to  the  original  programme.  It  is  enough 
to  know  that  there  were  reasonab  e  grounds 
for -apprehension  that  an  attempt  might  be 
made  upon  his  life,  oven  if  there  was  not  the 
organized  band  of  assassins  that  the  detectives 
believed  to  exist.  His  presence  in  the  city 
would  have  called  out  an  immense  concourse 
of  peorlo.  including  thousands  of  thoroughly 
disloyal  roughs,  wuo  could  easily  nave  been 
inspired  to  any  measure  of  violence.    He  sim- 

fily  acted  the  part  of  a  prudent  man  in  his  re- 
uctant  obedi«nce  to  the  unanimous  decision 
of  his  friends  in  Harrisburg  when  he  was  sud- 
denly sent  back  to  Philadelphia  to  take  the 
midnight  train  for  Washington,  and  there  was 
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The  story  of  the  midnight  journey' 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  from  Harrisburg 
to   Washington   on   the   night   of  Feb- 
j  ruary    22,    1861,    has    been    told    many 
i  times  and  I  do  not  propose  to  repeat , 
it,    but   there   are   some   rather   enter- 
taining   incidents    which    occurred    in 
arranging    for    Lincoln's    sudden    de- 
parture, of  which  the  public  has  never 
been    informed.     I    was   then    a   mem- 
ber of  the  State  Senate  and  Chairman 
j  of  the   Lincoln  and  Curtin   committee 
i  that   had   fought   and   won   the   battle 
!  for  them  in  the  fall  of  1860,  and  I  had 
met    Lincoln    only    once    when    early 
in  January  he  telegraphed  me  to  visit 
him   at  Springfield. 

After  Lincoln  had  been  given  a  re- 
ception and  delivered  a  speech  in  the 
hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon. 
Governor  Curtfn  invited  some  eighteen 
or  twenty  of  his  friends  to  dine  with 
him  at  a  dinner  he  gave  to  Lincoln 
at  what  was  then!  the  Jones  House  and 
now  the  Commonwealth,  at  5  o'clock 
In  the   evening.    Of  all  who  attended 
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that  dinner  I   cannot  recall   one   who 
is    living    but    myself. 

Lincoln's  program  as  published 
when  he  started  from  Springfield  on 
his  journey  to  Washington  arranged 
for  him  to  leave  Harrisburg  on  the 
morning  of  February  2  3rd  and  pro- 
ceed through  York  and  Baltimore  to 
Washington.  but  information  had 
reached  Lincoln  and  his  friends, 
through  the  Pinkerton  Agency,  heart- 
ily supported  by  President  Felton  of 
the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Bal- 
timore railroad,  that  l\e  would  certain- 
ly be  assassinated  in  Baltimore  if  he 
passed  through  according  to  his  pro- 
gram. Lincoln  was  most  reluctant 
to  have  his  route  changed,  but  he  was 
overruled  and  Curtin  and  Colonel 
Scott,  who  was  a  guest  at  the  din- 
ner, understood  that  the  program 
must  be  changed  in  some  way  and 
announcement  of  it  made  at  the  close 
of   the   dinner. 

Dismissed   the   Servants. 

Curtin  arranged  to  have  the  dinner 
served  as  speedily  as  possible  and  by 
6  o'clock  he  dismissed  all  the  ser- 
vants from  the  dining  room  and  lock- 
ed the  door.  When  Curtin  stated  the 
conditions  and  the  necessity  of  a 
change  in  Lincoln's  route  he  asked 
Colonel  Scott  whether  he  could  deliver 
Lincoln  in  Washington  that  night.  To 
which  he  answered:  "Certainly  I  can," 
and   Curtin   at   once   said:    "The   mat- 


ter is  in  your  hands."  Scott  was  a 
man  of  the  keenest  perception  and  | 
prompest  action  and  he  immediately 
ordered  Curtin  to  take  the  President 
down  in  front  of  the  hotel,  where 
thousands  were  waiting  to  greet  him, 
and  after  they  had  an  opportunity  to 
cheer  him,  call  his  carriage  and  an- 
nounce in  as  distinct  tones  as  possible: 
"Drive  to  the  Executive  Mansion,"  and 
then  make  a  detour  and  be  at  the 
depot  in  thirty  minutes.  It  was  the 
logical  thing  for  Lincoln  to  go  to  the 
Executive  Mansion  as  the  guest  of  the 
Governor  and  it  was  done  to  disarm 
suspicion. 

Precautions  Taken  By  Scott. 

I  went  with  Scott  to  the  railroad 
office  and  he  cleared  the  line  to  Phil- 
adelphia, not  to  be  used  until  re- 
leased, ordered  out  a  fine  locomotive 
with  a  single  car,  notified  Pinkerton 
to  be  at  the  West  Philadelphia  sta- 
tion at  10  o'clock  to  carry  out  their 
arrangements  and  then  he  cut  all  the 
telegraph    wires    coming    into    Harris- 

-ig,  which  at  that  time  all  passed 
through  the  Pennsylvania  railroad. 
Curtin  and  Lincoln  drove  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Mansion  and  according  to  ar- 
rangements were  at  the  depot  on  time 
and  Curtin,  Scott  and  myself  bade 
Lincoln  and  Lamon,  who  accompanied 
him,  good-bye  as  they  hurried  into  the 
car  that  moved  at  once  on  its  mo- 
mentous journey. 

Harrisburg  was  crowded  with  thou- 
sands of  strangers  who  came  to  meet 
Lincoln  and  it  was  not  doubted  that 
among  them  would  be  the  spies  of 
those  who  contemplated  his  assassina- 
tion in  Baltimore,  and  it  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  Lincoln  be 
started  on  his  journey  without  ob- 
servation to  any  except  those  imme- 
diately concerned,  as  his  change  of 
route  might  have  been  telegraphed  in 
cipher  before  he  left  the  city. 

Lincoln  Selects  Companion. 

When  it  was  settled  that  Lincoln 
was  to  leave  tne  dining  room  at  once, 
Governor  Curtin  suggested  that  one 
person  and  only  one  person  should 
accompany  the  President  and  asked 
him  to  name  the  man  he  chose  as  his 
companion  on  what  all  then  felt  to 
be  a  somewhat  perilous  journey.  He 
promptly  named  Mr.  Lamon,  who  was 
one  of  his  party  from  the  West  and 
was  a  man  of  extraordinary  physical 
power.  Indeed  he  was  chosen  by  Lin- 
coln as  one  of  the  party  at  Springfield 
as  his  special  protector.  When  they 
were  moving  toward  the  door,  Curtin^ 
called  Lamon  aside  and  said:  "Lamon1 
are  you  well  heeled?"  Lamon  smiled 
significantly  as  he  said:  "I  think  I 
am."  He  immediately  exhibited  to' 
Curtin  a  pair  of  good  size  revolvers! 
stowed  in  his  hip  pockets.  He  had  aj 
pair  of  brass  knuckles  in  another' 
pocket  and  pulled  partly  out  its  place, 
on  his  back  a  magnificent  Bowie 
knife.  Curtin  said:  "I  guess  you  will 
do."  There  is  no  doubt  that  Lincoln; 
made  the  very  best  selection  possible! 
in  choosing  Lamon  as  his  companion 
for  the  journey. 

Another  interesting  incident  of  that 
night  has  never  yet  been  given  to  the 
public.  One  thing  that  all  felt  to 
be  of  paramount  importance  was  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  even  a  sus- 
picion on  the  part  of  any  outsiders 
that  Lincoln's  route  was  to  be  chang- 
ed  that   night,    but   it   became    know 


throughout  the  hotel  that  the  ser- 
vants had  been  ordered  out  of  the 
dining  room  andthe  door  locked  and 
of  course  there  was  much  discussion 
on  it  in   the  halls. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  Became  Excited. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  when  advised  that  the 
dining  party  were   sitting  under   lock  j 
and   key,    became    very   much    excited  | 
and   making  inquiries   of   all   she   met  j 
and   distinctly  declaring  that   if  there  j 
was  any  change  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  pro- 
gram she   must  accompany  him.   Col-  | 
onel  Sumner,  afterwards  General  Sum-  | 
ner  of  the  Army  of  the  Patomac,  and 
Norman   Judd,    chairman   of   Lincoln's 
State   Committee,    and   I   were   among 
the    first    to    come    out    of    the    dining 
room  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  just  about 
to   start   from   the   hotel,   and   we   met 
Mrs.    Lincoln    talking    loudly    and    ex-  J 
citedly   in   a   manner  that   would   lead 
anyone   who    hear    her   to    understand 
that  there  was  to  be  a  change  in  Lin- 
coln's programme.    We  did  not  stop  to 
discuss    it    with    her     but    Mr.     Judd 
opened    the    door    of    his    own    room, 
which   was    near   by   and    we,    just   as 
gently    as    possible    but     not     without 
some  physical  force,   led  Mrs.  Lincoln 
into   Mr.    Judd's   room,   where   Colonel 
Sumner    followed    and    I    locked    the 
door.    If  there  were  any  persons  who 
could   keep   her   quiet   in   the   room   it 
was  the  men  who  were  with  her  and 
we  heard  nothing  more  of  her  during 
the  evening. 

I  was  so  disgusted  at  Mrs.  Lincoln's 
conduct    that    evening    that    I    never 
spoke  to  her  afterwards.  I  have  tairen 
ladies  to  her  reception  in  Washington 
without    even    addressing    her.     But    1, 
am    satisfied    that    she    was    then    un-  | 
balanced   in  mind,  but  not  sufficiently  : 
to    dethrone    her    as    mistress    of    the 
White  House.    Lincoln  was  a  most  de-  j 
voted    husband    and    father,    but    even 
i  the    sorrows    of    war,    which    agonized 
I  Lincoln's    sympathetic     heart     to     the 
!  uttermost,    did    not   equal    the    sorrow 
given   him  by  a  wife  who  was  surely 
drifting    into     mental     darkness.      She 
spent  her  later  days  in  an  asylum  and 
died  there. 


I 
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MRMMMI  UMCOLM 


BY  A.  K.  McCLtfRE. 
[The  writer  of  this  article,   Philadelphia's   veteran  eftltor,   Is  the  last  survivor 
of   the  few   who   were   taken   into   Lincoln's  confidence  to  an  ten!       Ul  through 

the  Civil  War  Col.  McClure  had  entree  to  the  White  House*  and  many  a  night  he 
sat  with  Mr.    Lincoln   in   the  White  House  kitchen   and,1  re,  v  (file  the  Pre 

dent  opened  his  heart  to  his  auditor  as  thucb  as  he  ever  did  probably  to  any  man 
except  his  old  Illinois  friend,  Leonard  Swett.  As  chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Committe,  which  managed  the  Republican  gubernatorial  campaign  in  that. 
State,  terminating  in  October  of  1860,  Col.  McClure  came  prominently  to  Lincoln's 
attention.  It  was  generally  conceded  that  if  the  Republicans  carried  Pennsylvania 
they  would  of  a  surety  win  in  the  national  election.  Therefore,  when  Col.  McClure 
was  able  to  report  by  telegraph  to  Mr.  Lincoln  that  Curtin  had  been  elected 
Governor  by  32,000,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  much  pleased.  Shortly  thereafter  the  two  men 
met  for  the  first  time,  and  from  then  on  Col.  McClure  was  brought  Into  "the  very 
closest  relations"  with  Lincoln,  "which  lasted  from  the  time  he  entered  the  presi- 
dency until  his  death."] 


.J- 


1  FIRST  met  Lincoln,  early  In  Janu- 
ary, 1861,  when,  a  ■serious  conupM- 
oaition  about  a  Cabinet  appoint- 
mient  to  Pennsylvania,  dn  whiten. 
I  had  taken  some  part,  resulted  In  a 
personal  request  from  Lincoln  to  visit 
Win  at  Springfield..  The  Pennsylvania 
Legislature,  of  which  I  Was  a  member, 
had  just  convened  and  am  animated 
senatorial  contest  was  on  band,  but  I 
felit  tbait  it  was  necessary  that  1 
should  comply  with  the  invitation  and 
miake  as  speedy  a  jourmey  as  possible. 

At  some  point  in  Indiana  I  discov- 
ered that  I  would  "bo  likely  to  reach 
Spring-field  ait  7  o'clock  to  the  evening, 
and  I  telegraphed  Lincoln  that  I  would 
be  there  at  that  hour  and  muist  return 
at  11.  I  arrived  at  Springfield  on  time 
and  immedlliaibely  proceeded  to  Lincoln's 
residenioe,  rang  t'he  door-bell  and  in  a 
very  short  time  it  Was  opened  by  Lin- 
coln himself .  I  confess  that  I  was 
gmeait'ly  surprised  at  the  appearance  of 
tibe  man.  Although  six  float  'two  my- 
self, I  had  to  look  up  into  the  face  of 
a  mtan  six  foot  four,  Who  was  illy  clad, 
awkward  and  ungraceful  in  person,  and 
'homely  in  feature. 

"We  went  immediately  into  the  plain 
parlor  of  his  bouse,  and  I  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  discuss  the  question  that  was 
at  issue  .between  us.  He  bad  notified 
Gen.  Oaimtenon,  of  Pennsylvania  of  bis 
purpose  <to  appoint  Cameron  to  a  posi- 
tion to  the  Cabinet,  to  which.  I  was 
opposed.  I  presented  all  I  had  to  say 
on  tlhe  subject  and  ©answered  the  flew 
questions  which  he  presented  to  me. 
I  studdffied  him  carefully,  but  saw  that 
Inlet  was  a  main  who  knew  bow  to  conceal 
completely  bis  purposes,  and  we  closed 
tfihe  discussion  on  tibe  subject  of  a  Cab- 
inet- appointment  without  my  knowing 
or  having  any  totiiMation  whatever  as 
to  the  effect  of  tibe  protest  I  bad  made. 

Lincoln  exbilbited  on  that  occasion, 
as  was  comimon  throughout  his  entire 
career,  ibis  studied  rertJtoenee,  and  I  was 
etnitltneily  unable  to  form  any  opinion  as 
to  Whether  I  had  impressed  hlrm  upon 
amy  question  whatever,  but  within  an 
hour  after  I  left  him  that  night  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  Camieron — as>  will  be 
found  in.  Nicolay  and  Hiay's  Life  of 
Lincoln — stating  that  hie  had  decided 
to  withdraw  his  proposiitiion  to  make 
Oarnaron  a  member  of  his  Cabinet.  In 
that  letter  (he  said:  "You  will  say  that 
this  is  because  of  tibe  visit  of  McClure," 
but,  said  be,  "it  isn't.  It  may  be  partly, 
but  not  wholly  correct,"  and  asked 
Gen.  Cameron  to  send  hfen  a  declina- 
tion. Camieron  did  not  send  the  dec- 
lination that  Lincoln  desired  and  the 
(matter  was  kept  in  abeyance  until  Lin- 
coln arrived1  in  "Washington  for  his  in- 
auguration,  when,   chiefly   through   the 


influence  of  Seward,  who  was  very 
iruuclh  embittered  against  Curtin  and 
his  friends,  Cameron  was  finally  made 

Secretary  of  War. 

*  *  * 

In.  All  His  Grandeur. 


After  Lincoln  bad  heard;  me  on  the 
principal  subject  Of  my  visit  we  nat- 
urally caime  to  a  discussion  of  the  po- 
litical conditions,  and  then,  for  the  first 
time,  I  saw  Lineoin  in  all  the  grandeur 
of  his  Character.  Mr.  Lincoln  became 
tbie  chief  talker  and  I  listened  to  bim 
for  nearly  two  hours,  in  his  expressions' 
as  to  the  peculiar  obligations  which 
wore  imposed  upon  him  and  the  gravity 
of  the  issues  which,  confronted  bim.  I 
speedily  forgot  that  he  was  homely  in 
person  and'  ungraceful  in  action  as  he 
warmed  ufT  to  the  singularly  delicate 
and  gravely  responsible  duties  which 
confronted  bim.  He  exhibited  the  high- 
est attrifbutes,  not  only  of  statesman- 
ship, but  of  integrity  and  fidelity  to 
the  sacredi  trust  that  bad  been  com- 
mitted to  him,  and  I  left  him  profound- 
ly impressed  that  the  Government,  even 
in  the  extremast  peril  that  ever  con- 
fronted it,  was  in  the  safest  possible 
hands,  andl  that  judgment  was  vindi- 
cated1 until  itlhe  day  of  bis  death. 

*     *     * 

The  Midnight  Journey. 


I  was  one  of  those  who  participated 
in  arranging  the  famous  Lincoln  mid- 
night journey  from  Harrisiburg  to 
Washington  on  the  night  of  February 
22,  1861. 

"When  Mr.  Lincoln  arrived  at  Phil- 
adelphia on  the  evening  of  the  21st  he 
was  rniet  by  Mr.  Felton,  president  of 
the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Bal- 
timore railroad!,  and)  by  Allan  Pinker- 
ton,  the  founder  of  the  Pinker-ton  de- 
tective agency,  and  notified  that  he 
could  not  go 'through  Baltimore  on  the 
23d,  as  was  his  programme  from  Har- 
risburg,  and  hope  to  pass  through  that 
city  alive.  They  earnestly  urged  him 
to  allow  himself  to  be  taken  to  the'i 
Baltimore  depot  and1  board  a  train  that 
left  at  11  o'clock  that  night  for  Wash- 
ington without  others  knowing  any- 
thing about  it  He  declined  and  on 
the  22di,  after  he  himself  hadi  raised 
the  flag  over  Independence  Hall  and 
delivered  a  brief  address,  went  to  Har- 
risburg  on. a  special  train  and'  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Legislature  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Gov.  Curtin  in- 
vited ihim  to  a  dinner  at  5  o'clock  at  one 
of  the  principal  hotels  of  the  capital, 
and  there  were  seventeen  or  eighteen 
who  attended  the  dinner,  of  whom  I  am 
t'he  sole  survivor.  Gov.  Curtin  was  ad- 
vised of  what  bad  transpired,  in  Phil- 
adelphia the  night  before  and  had  con- 
sultation with  several  of  his  friends  on 
the  subject,  and  it  was  decided  that 
Lincoln's  p-rogrammo  must  be  changed 
in  some  way. 

The  dinner  was  served  at  5  o'clock, 
and,  by  direction  of  the  Governor,  was 
.hurried  as  speedily  as  possible,  and   at 


the  end  of  an  hour  the  Governor  dis- 
miss! d  the  si  rvants  iron,  th< 
closed  the  doors,  and  announced  to  the 
ts  al  the  dinner  the  Information 
ri  been  received  and  had  been 
communicated  to  Mr.  Lincoln  at  Phila- 
delphia the  night  before,  and  suggested 
that  it  was  now  a  necessity  to  change 
the  programme  of  the  President.  Col. 
Scott,  vice  president  of  the  Penn 
vania  railroad,   was   oi  '«6ts 

at    the    dinner,    and    the    Governor    in- 
quired of  him  whether  he  could  noi 
liver   Mr.   Lincoln   to   Washington    I 
night,   to  which   Col.   Scott     responded 
that  he  could  do  so  without  dlfflc 
*  *  » 

"What  Would  the  People  Think?" 


cts. 


After  Curtin  had  stated  these  fact 
everyone  a.t  the  table  cordially  re- 
sponded to  the  proposition  to  send  the 
President  through  to  Washington  that 
night.  Lincoln  alone  was  silent.  I  sat 
close  to  him  and  noticed,  with  interest, 
his  sad,  but  unexpressive  face.  The 
[Governor  finally  said  to  him,  '-'You 
seem  to  be  the  only  one  that  la  silent. 


COI*   A.  K.   McCLURE. 

What  is  your  view  of  this  proposition?" 
To  which  Mr.  Lincoln  answered  with  a 
pathos  that  greatly  impressed  everyone 
present,  "I  can't  assent  to  it.  What 
would  the  people  think  of  their  Presi- 
dent stealing  into  his  Capitol  like  a 
thief  in  the  night?" 

Gov.  Curtin  promptly  responded  that 
it  was  not  a  question  for  Mr.  Lincoln 
to  consider.  It  was  the  duty  of  those 
present  to  decide  the  case  for  him,  and 
It  was  unanimously  decided  that  he 
must  leave,  as  Col.  Scott  had  given  the 
assurance  that  he  could  deliver  him  in 
Washington  that  night,  and  Lincoln 
simply  submitted  in  silence.  It  was 
at  once  decided  that  one  man  should 
accompany  the  President  and  that  he 
should  make  the  selection.  Pie  selected 
Mr.  Lamon,  who  was  one  of  those  who 
accompanied  him  from  Illinois,  and 
whom  he  afterward  made  Marshal  of 
the  District  of  Columbia 

The  Governor  said  to  Col.  Scott: 
"The  matter  is  now  in  your  hands. 
Give  any  directions  that  you  choose." 

Col.  Scott  at  once  said:  "Governor, 
you  take  the  President  downstairs" — 
where  there  were  thousands  of  people 
in  the  street  wanting  to  meet  and  cheer 
Lincoln — "and  after  they  have  cheered 
him,  call  your  carriage  and  announce  in 
as  distinct  tones  as  possible  to  the 
driver  to  drive  to  the  executive  man- 
sion." 

That  was  the  natural  thing  for  the 
Governor  to  do,  as  it  was  important 
that  no  suspicion  should  be  created  as 
to  the  change  in  Lincoln's  programme. 
He, also  directed  then:  to  drive  by  the 
executive  mansion  and  then  turn  down 
and  be  at  the  Pennsylvania  depot  in 
thirty  minutes. 

Lincoln.  Curtin  and  Lamon  left  at 
once  and  Col.  Scott  and  myself  walked 


hurriedly  down  to  the  depot.  Scott 
first  communicated  with  Pinkerton  and 
the  superintendent  of  the  Philadielphia. 
Wilmington  and  Baltimore  railroad  in 
Philadelphia,  andl  then  cleared  one 
track  of  his  road'  between  Philadelphia 
and  Harrisiburg,  iwii'bh  orders  that  it 
should  mot  be  used  until  released.  As 
soon  q®  he  had  aocqim-plished  that  he 
cut  every  telegraph  wire  thalt  entered 
the  city  of  Harrishurg,  all  of  which 
at  that  time  went  through  the  Pennsyl- 
vania railroad,  and  ordered'  a  locomo- 
tive and;  single  cor  to  be  taken  a  square 
blow  the  depot.  Soon  thereafter  Cur- 
tin.  Lamon  and  Lincoln  dirove  up  In  a 
carriage  and  Lincoln  and  Lamon  were 
put  in  this  single  car  and'  we  bade  them 
good-bye  as  the  special  train  (moved  off 
on  itis  momentous  journey.  ' 
*  *  * 

"Longest  Night  of  My  Life." 


It  had  an  entirely  clear  track  to 
Philadelphia  and  arrived  at  West  Phil- 
adelphia with  much  more  than  suffi- 
cient time  to  make  the  journey  from 
there  to  the  station  of  the  Philadelphia, 
"Wilmington  and  Baltimore  railroad. 
Pinkerton  met  tbeim  there,  placed  Lin- 
dpln  and  Damon  in  a  carriage  and  took 
a  seat  with  the  driver,  notifying  him 
that  the  men  in  the  carriage  were  de- 
tective© who  were  seeking  to  develop 
some  criminal  affairs  and  he  wished 
him  to  drive  them  to  several  portions 
of  the  city.  He  did  not  want  them  to 
arrive  at  the  Baltimore  station  until 
about  the  time  the  train  would  start. 
Pinkerton  had  tickets  for  Lamon  and 
Lincoln  andi  also  a  section  in  the  sleep- 
ing car  secured  in  advance.  He  man- 
aged the  carriage  so  as  to  get  it  down 
to    the    Baltimore    station     about     five 


thorlty  to  provoke  a  war  with  Spain  or 
France  and  conduct  it  entirely  with- 
out the  President.  Lincoln,  while  fully 
appreciating  the  reflection  upon  his, 
qualifications  for  his  position,  an- 
swered the  proposition  with  apparent 
respect,  but  concluded  with  the  declar- 
ation that  the  responsibility  should  be 
upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Cameron,  Secretary  of  War,  in  his 
first  official  report,  declared  in  favor 
of  emancipation  without  consulting  the 
President,  but  Lincoln,  instead  of  dis- 
missing his  Cabinet  officer  as  he 
should  have  done,  contented  himself 
with  simply  disavowing  all  responsi- 
bility for  the  expression  of  the  Secre- 
tary. They  all  underestimated  Lincoln 
and  the  fact  was  not  concealed  from 
Lincoln  himself,  who  patiently  bided 
his  time  and  in  the  end  was  the  ac- 
knowledged master  of  them  alL 
•  »  * 

Multiplicity  of  Policies* 


Most  of  the  leading  Republican  Sen 
ators  and  other  leaders  had  a  dlstinc 
tive  policy  of  their  own  for  the  res 
toration    of      the    Union,    but     Lincoln    hlm-    He  had  absolute  faith  in  the  peo 


stance  did  he  reverse  or  interfere  with 
Gen.  Grant,  but  until  Grant  became  the 
commander  he  was  the  strategist  and 
milHiary  commander  of  the  war. 

Many  leaders)  of  the-  Republican 
party  who  believed)  when  Lincoln  was 
inaugurated!  that  he  was  utterly  un- 
fltlted  for  his  position  gradually  learned 
that  they  had  entirely  underrated  him 
and  he  gradually  became  master  of  all 
of  them.  They  saw  that  his  intelli- 
gence was  equal  to  his  prudence;  that 
he  comprehended  all  of  the  grave  is- 
sues of  the  war  as  fully  as  anyone 
could,  and  with  great  reluctance"  one 
by  one  the  criticising  leaders  learned)  to 
respect  the  patriotic  judgment  and  in- 
tegrity of  Lincoln.  Scime  of  them  ha- 
rassed and  vexed  him  greatly;  they 
pressed  emancipation  and  negro  suf- 
frage upon  him,  but  Lincoln  always 
silently  waited,  until  the  fullness  of 
time  and  then  he  acted. 
*  #  * 

Historic  Remark  By  Lincoln. 

Lincoln   differed  fundamentally  from 
most  of  the  "Republican   leaders   about 


pie  of  the  country.  He  had  grown  up 
among  the  common  people,  was  ever  in 
sympathy  with  them  and  had  faith  in 
their  integrity  and  their  patriotism, 
and  the  one  guiding  star  in  all  his  im- 
portant  movements   was   what   he   be- 


knowing  that  the  Government  must 
decide  its  policy  upon  future  develop- 
ments, was  without  a  declared  policy. 
In  his  inaugural  he  stated  that  war 
would  not  be  made  upon  the  South.  He 
had  found  the  Cotton  States  practically 

united.     Most  of  the  leading  forts  and    heved  to  be  the   considerate  judgment 
arsenals  were  captured  and  he  was  ut-    of  the  people  of  the  Nation, 
terly  powerless  to  attempt  an  aggress-        *  remember  being  in    his    room    one 
ive  war.     The  North  was  not  only  di-    morning  when  a  Western  Congressman 
vided  upon  the  question  of  war,  but  a    asked  for  something  to  be  done  in  his 
large  majority  of  the  Northern  people    "'strict    and    apologetically      exclaimed 
were   averse   to   it   and  if   Lincoln   had    fnat  It  was  not  so  much  a  necessity  as 
attempted  the  recapture  of  forts  or  ar-     jt  was  believed   to   be  by  his  Western 
.    senats,    the   North     would     have   been    constituents.     In  point  of  fact,  he  ap- 
minutes  before  the  train  left  and  Lin-    powerless  to  support  him  and  ths  South    parently  apologized  for  asking  the  Gov- 
coln  and  Lamon  with  their  tickets  im-    solid  against   him.  era  men  t  to  do  what,  indeed,  should  not 

The  little  regular  army  of  that   day    De  done,  but  asked  because  there  was 
Was  practically  divided;  by  nearly  one-    ^,popuI_ar  clamor  for  it  among*  the  peo 
half  of  Its  strength  going  to  the  South, 
and  he  was  entirely  without  an  army 
to  undiertake  any  aggressive  movement 
agai'nst  the  South.   Thus,  Lincoln  stood 


mediately  walked  into  their  sections'  in 
the  sleeping  car  without  anyone  sus- 
pecting whoi  they  were. 

It  was  7  o'clock  when  the  special 
■train  with  the  President  and  Lamon 
left    Hanrisburg,    and    the    wires    wer 


then  cut  so  that  no  communication  silent  and  patient  against  the  various 
could  be  had  with  the  outside  worldl.  aggressive  propositions  of  men,  who 
The  train  that  Lincoln  was  expected  to  had  been  accepted'  as  leaders  of  the 
get  on  in  Philadelphia  was  due  iir  Republican  party,  and  the  problem  was 
Washington  at  6  in  the  morning  and  finally  solved  for  hian  by  the  midsum- 
the  wires  could  not  be  restored  until  mer  iwadniesis  that  made  the  Confed- 
tlhait  time.  I  recall  it  as  the  longest  erate  Secretary  of  War  order  the  bom- 
night  within  my  recollection.  It  bardmenit  of  .Port  Sumter  ait  a  time 
seemed  as  if  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  the  assurance  of  the  surrender 
would  never  arrive,  but  finally  a  short  of  MaJ.  Anderson's  eomimandi  was  given 
time    before    that   hour    Col.    Scott   re-  to  be  carried  out  within  two  days,  un- 


less   re-enforced'    by    his    Government, 
which  was  impossible. 
♦  *  • 


Lincoln  Great  Strategist. 


That  act  of  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment united  the  North  and  sounded  the 
death  knell  of  the  Confederacy.  From 
'that   time   until  the  close   of   the.  war 


connec-tedi  the  wires  and  soon  thereafter 
he  received  this  dispatch,  "Plums  de- 
livered nuts  safely,"  a.shad1  been  agreedi 
upon  before  Lamon  left,  and'  Scott's 
hat  went  up  to  the  ceiling  as  he  burst 
out  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
Lincoln's  safety  and  shouted  thai 
"President  Lincoln  is  in  Washington." 

When  Lincoln  was  inaugurated  as 
President  of  the  United  States  there 
was  not  a  single  member  of  his  Cabi- 
net, nor  anyone  of  the  Republican 
leaders  of  Congress,  who  believed  that 
he  was  qualified  for  his  position.  Therei*^SfC. 

were  Seward,  Chase,  Sumner,  Wilsonfwas  defeated  and  routed,  and  It  was 
and  many  others  in  Congress  who  be-  then  that  Lincoln  rose  up  to  the  full 
lieved  him  to  be  an  unsophisticated  majesty  of  his  duty  and  opportunity, 
countryman,  without  the  knowledge  of  On  the  night  that  the  Union  army  was 
statesmanship,  and  entirely  unfitted  to  driven  back  from  Bull  Run  into  the 
cope  with  the  exceptionally  embarrass-  lntrenchmento  of  Washington  he  wrote 
ing  issues  which  confronted  him.    Most  out,  with  great  care,  the  war  policy  ofl 

.  the  Government,  which  he  delivered  to 

of  these  men  had  a  distinct  and  de  the  War  Department  on  the  following 
clared  policy  as  to  the  duty  of  the  Ad  morning,  and  in  that  policy  he  exhibit- 
ministration  in  meeting  the  attitude  o  ed  the  highest  qualities  of  a  strategist. 
the  Southern  States.  Lincoln  had  lions  He  declared!  that  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
He  was  the  only  man  of  all  of  then  tomac  must  be  re-enforcedl  and  made 
n.n",,'^!  r7,  n?  «  /f  r  K  I  '?u£  aggressive,  and  he  stated  distinctly 
SS/0„/Kty  ¥}h*  *Wbl1,  that  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  the 
ments        entlrely  "Pon  future  develop   Sou.thwst  must  be  mastered  by  mill 

Seward,    his    Premier,    was    first    t 
give  Lincoln  formal  notice  of  his  inca 


pie  who  were  not  sufficiently  informed 
to  judge  intelligently.  Lincoln  heard 
him  patiently  and  finally  answered  him 
in  these  words,  which  I  can  never  for- 
get: "I  have  always  thought  that  God 
must  love  common  people  or  he  would 
not  have  made  so  many  of  them." 

The  South  strangely  misunderstood 
Lincoln,  and  yet,  considering  the  fierce 
sectional  passions  which  came  with  the 
Civil  War,  it  is  not  surprising.  He  had 
made  no  public  record  before  his  elec- 
tion to  the  presidency.  He  was  known 
as  a  man  of  infinite  jest,  and  he  was 
regarded  by  the  South,  in  the  anerry 
resentment  of  the  period,  as  a  jolly 
boor  lacking  every  attribute  of  states- 
manship, as  an  obscene  or  profane 
jester,  and,  during  the  war,  as  a 
bloody  butcher.  It  was  not  until  vears 
after  the  war  that  the  South  began  to 
understand  how  clearly  it  had  misun- 
derstood the  leading  attributes  of  Lin- 
coln's character. 


I  saw  him  many  times  after  the  mid- 
night hour  when,  with  his  heart  imon 
the  duty  of  Lincoln  was  plain  and  he  his  sleeve,  he  spoke  with  freedom  of 
fulfilled  every  demand  made  upon  hini.  the  sorrows  of  the  country  which  he 
The  first  important  battle  of  the  wor|  profoundly  felt,  and  of  the  perils  to 
3Sfe^>;?*«    wile*  -  Vila        >-y"  ,*?-*->       the    Government     hut    in    nn    0i„„i„'   i- 


the   Government,   but   in   no   single   in 
stance    did    I    ever    hear    him    utter    a 
single   sentence   of   resentment   sgainst. 
anyone.    I  heard  him  manv  times  speak 
of  President  Davis  and  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  Confederacy  and  never  in  a 
single     instance    with    disrespect.      He 
understood  that  they   believed   in   their' 
cause  and  that  they  were  offering  their 
lives  for  their  convictions,   but   he   be- 
lieved,   also,    that   no   greater    calamity 
could    occur   to   either   North   or   South 
than  the  success  of  the  Confederacy  by 
the  dismemberment  of  the  Union. 
*  *  * 

Davis   On   Lincoln. 


Fifteen     years     after     the 


war     had 


parity  by  a  formal  proposition  to  th 
President  to  inaugurate,  a  war  agains 
either  Spain  or  France  to     divert     th 


closed  I  happened  to  be  journeying  in 
the    South    for    a    m»snn    ~r   -~~i     -_j 


season    of   rest,    and 


tary  authority. 

The  policy  of  Lincoln,  as  expressed 
in  that  paper,  was  ca.rr.ied!  out  to  the 
letter  and  the  Government  saved,  there- 
by; and  during  the  three  years  of  the    when_ait  Mobile   was  invited  by  Pres, 

im  at  his  "home  at 
ore  than  willing  to 
days  thereafter  I 
to  ^N^~w  Orleans  i 
whose  authority  should  be  absolute  'armies  we  had  in  the  field  in  the.va-  and  called  upon  him.  I  had  known  him 
He  stated  that  he  did  not  seek  it,  but  riou8  movements.  When  Grant  was:  but  casually  before  the  war,  but  he  was1 
of  course,  he  could  not  decline  it.  Thi  appointed  he  felt  that  he  could  entrust:  not  an  especially  genial  gentleman  but 
was  simply  a  proposition  to  make  Se  'tlne  military  direction  entirely  to  the-,  always  severely  courteous,  and  my  to- 
ward  practically    President     with    au    commander-in-chief,     and     in     no     in-  precision  of  him  then  was  that  he  was 


k 


■ 


, 


*\ 


7) 


an  embittered  and1  hopeless  old  man. 
As  I  approached  the  gate  of  the  large 
lawn  about  bis  house  I  saw  him  sitting 
in  an  orange  grove  reading  a  newspa- 
per and  two  stmall  boys  playing  tag  all 
over  him.  I  at  once  concluded  that  I 
must  be  mistaJcen  In  the  man,  as  the 
boys  gave  the  highest  testimony  to 
same  good  and  attractive  qualities 
within  him.  He  received  me  with  great 
cordiality,  I  spent  a  most  delighftful 
day  with  him,  and  found  him,  to  my 
surprise,  a  most  genial  gentleman,  and. 
at  my  request,  discussed  with  perfect 
freedoim  every  question  relating  to  the 
war. 

In  tihe  course'  of  the  conversation  he 
said  he  desired  to  know  more  about  the 
character  of  Lincoln,  as  he  understood 
that  I  had  known  him.  well  and  seen 
hitm  in  all  the  various  phases  of  the 
ciV.ll  conflict.  Be  inquired  very  min- 
utely as  to  his  personal  qualities,  his 
h'abltsi,  Wis  manners,  his  feedings,  and 
his  actions,  and  I  was  aible  <tx>  give  (him 
very  rniniute  imtformatlon  on  all  the 
subjects.  When  <he  Wad  concluded  his 
inquiries  as  to  the  character  of  Lin- 
coln, wiitlh  a  pathos  that  I  shall  never 
forget,  h<s  made  this  statement :  "Next 
to  the  day  of  the  fall  of  the  Conifed- 
eracy  the  South  has  known  no  darker 
day  than  the  assassination  of  Lin- 
coln."' He  (had  learned  how  the  South 
had  misunderstood  Lincoln  and  he  re- 
membered that  that:  misunderstand!  nig 
of  his  character  had  been  an  important 
factor  not  only  in  provoking  but  In 
prolonging  the  war. 

To  my  surprise  Mr.  Davis  spoke  very 
hopefully  of  the  South,  although  this 
was  only  fifteen  years  after  the  close 
of  the  war,  and  expressed  confidence 
in  the  ultimate  restoration  of  fellow- 
ship and  prosperity.  1  asiked  him  wthy 
he  did  mot  resume  (hdis  citizen  ship,  as 
he  could  have  dome  under  the  lawa,  and 
he  answered  with  evident  frankness 
that  he  thought  It  best  for  the  South 
that  he  should  not.  He  said  thiat  tha 
South  hadi,  much  to  his  dlsaippointtrrient, 
madle  him  President  of  the  Confederacy, 
when  his  ambition  was  to  commaMdi 
the  Confederate  army,  and',  having  ac- 
cepted that,  it  was  his  sworn  duty,  to 
maintain  thd  policy  of  the  Confederacy. 
>     •   •  •  » 

i  Lincoln  Wanted   Peace. 


"The  Greatest  American." 

Those  who  intelligently  and  dispas- 
sionately study  the  record  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  must  accept  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  the  greatest  of  all  the 
many  great  men  of  the  Republic  from 
its  foundation  to  the  present  time. 
While  he  was  regarded  by  most  of  the 
people,  when  he  entered  the  presi- 
dency, as  an  unsophisticated  country- 
man, he  proved  to  be  the  master  of  all 
the  great  masters  of  his  party,  and  he 
always,  mastered  them  by'  patient  ad- 
herence to  the  right.  He  was  not  only 
greatest  in  statesmanship,  but  he  was 
a  master  politician,  although  a  strang- 
er to  the  common  methods  accepted  in 
political  struggles.  He  was  the  great 
strategist  of  our  war  and  In  all  the 
delicate  and  embarrassing  diplomacy 
by  which  the  recognition  of  the  Con- 
federacy by  European  Governments 
had  to  be  hindered,  he  was  the  supreme 
director,  even  of  his  Premier.  He  was 
patient  and  forbearing  to  the  last  de- 
gree, but  when  the  time  for  action 
came  he  ever  asserted  himself  and  al- 
ways in  a  masterful  manner,  and  the 
great  leaders  who  underestimated  him 
at  the  beginning  of  his  presidential  ca- 
reer were  compelled  to  bow  in  defer- 
ence to  his  always  wise  supremacy. 
Such  is  the  record  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  greatest  and  noblest  of  Amer- 
ican  Presidents. 


Lincoln  was  ever  earnestly  In  favor 
of  effecting  peace  between  the  North 
and  the  South  upon'  a  (basis  ittbat  would 
bring  the  South  back  with  some  sym- 
pathy for  the  Union.  In  August  of 
1864,  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  re- 
ejecition,  he  exhibited  to  me  dn  the 
White  House  in  his  own  (handwriting 
the  proposition1  ftp  pay  the  South  $400,- 
000,000  for  the  Slaves  if  they  would 
accept  reunion,  t  said)  to  him  that  if 
such  sentiments  'became  known  to  the 
public  before  the  next  election  he 
would  be  <3e*feated  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  He  said  he  knew  that,  but 
that  it  wasi,  in  his  Judigment,  entirely 
right  and  the  best  possible  solution  oif 
the  "war. 

I  remember  distinctly  his  declaration 
that  the  war  was  then  costing  nearly 
$4,000,000  a  day,  independent  of  the 
loss  of  life  and  the  destruction  of  prop- 
erty, and  that  the  war  could  not  be 
closed  by  military  movements  within  a 
hundred  days.  He  believed  that  that 
method  of  peace  would  not  only  be  very 
greatly  economical  to  the  Government, 
but  what  he  most  desired  was  that  the 
South  resume  relations  with  the  Union 
with  some  sympathy  and  Interest  In 
their  Government. 

What  he  most  feared  and  deprecated 
was  that  the  Confederate  armies  would 
be  overwhelmingly  scattered  and  near- 
ly all  of  them  would  have  to  return  to 
desolated  fields  and  breadless  homes 
and  he  feared  anarchy  in  the  South. 
While  the  compensation  for  the  slaves 
would  give  them  not  only  the  assur- 
ance of  some  sympathy  of  an  interest 
in  them,  it  worild  also  give  them  the 
means  to  revive  their  industries,  and 
as  he  said,  aid  us  in  paying  our  great 
national  debt.  That  his  theory  was 
right  will  hardly  be  disputed  by  any  at 
this  time,  but  with  the  surging  sec- 
tional passions  of  that  day  there  were 
few  who  viewed  the  situation  with  the 
patriotic  calmness  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
*  *  • 
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McClure,  Mr.  Horace  A. 


Illinois 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  A. 
McClure  Married 
Fifty- Four  Years 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  A.  McClure 
Ford  county  pioneeis,  celebrated 
their  fifty-fourth  wedding  anniver- 
sary at  their  home  in  Gibson  City 
last  Monday.  Old  friends  and  neigh- 
bors called  during  tht,  day  and  of- 
fered congratulations,  and  there  were 
many  reminiscences  of  the  eventfu' 
days  of  former  years.  Light  refresh- 
ments were  served  to  the  guests.  Mrs. 
Ethel  McCall  and  Mbs  Belle  Fulton 
served.  It  was  also  Mr.  McClure's 
80th  birthday. 

Horace  A.  McClure  and  Miss  Ella 
Martin  were  married  September  26, 
1878,  at  the  home  of  the  bride  in 
Delphi,  Indiana.  They  began  house- 
keeping on  the  old  McClure  farm, 
several  miles  northwest  of  Gibson 
City,  and  eight  years  later  moved  to 
Gibson  City,  where  they  have  since 
resided.  They  have  two  children,  Mrs. 
Ethel  McCall  and  Louis  McClure, 
both  living  here  with  their  parents. 
During  his  earlier  residence  in  Gib- 
son City,  Mr.  McClure  was  associ- 
ated with  his  father,  H.  C.  McClur*, 
and  his  brothers  in  the  organization 
of  the  private  bank  of  H.  C.  Mc- 
Clure &  Sons,  which  was  later  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Gibson  City  State 
bank.  Mr.  McClure  retired  from  ac- 
tive business  many  years  ago.  He  at 
one  time  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Ford  County  Board  of  Supervisors, 
representing  Drummer  township.— ^ 
"—"Mr.  McClure  had  a  wide  acquaint- 
ance in  his  prime  with  noted  men  of 
the  State.  He  said  last  Monday  that 
he  remembers  Abraham  Lincoln  as 
distinctly  as  he  does  his  own  father. 
He  was  also  personally  acquainted 
with  Illinois  Governors  Oglesby, 
Yates,  Cullom  and  Fifer,  and  with 
Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the 
great  debater. 

Serene  and  content,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
McClure  are  spending  their  years  of 
advancing  age  in  the  little  town 
which  has  been  their  home  for  so 
many  years,  surrounded  by  many 
warm  friends.  Mr.  McClure  has  one 
living  brother,  George  McClure  of 
Bloomington,  111.  Mrs.  McClure  is 
the   only_  survivor   of   her  immediate 
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McColley,  John  P. 
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RECALLS  LINCOLN'S 
VISIT  HERE  IN  1861 

John  P.  M'Colley,  4931  Hazel  A  v., 

Stood  by  President-Elect  at  State 

House  Flag  Raising 


WAS  IN  HIS  SHIRT  SLEEVES 


Abraham  Lincoln  would  have  found 
a     solution    for     unemployment    and 
would  have  been  an  advocate  of  prohi- 
bition,  were   he  living  today,    in   the 
opinion  of  John  P. 
McColley,  4931  Ha- 
zel av.,  who,  as  a 
youth  of    eighteen, 
stood     beside     the 
„   President  -  elect 
8  here  March  1,  1861, 
1'  and    watched    Mr. 
Lincoln  raise  a  flag 
at  the  State  House. 
"Mr.    Lincoln 
would    have    found 
a  way  out  of  these 
j  troublesome  times," 
I  said  Mr.   McColley, 
'  who,  at  eighty-sev- 
en is  still  actively 
engaged     in     busi- 
John   P.    McCoUey  ness. 

Tapping  his  head 
with  his  forefinger,  Mr.  McColley  con- 
tinued : 

"He  had  the  stuff  up  here.  He 
would  have  favored  prohibition  be- 
cause he  always  stood  for  the  good  of 
the  people.  But  he  would  not  have 
favored  administration  of  prohibition 
by  States.  That  would  be  the  old  prin- 
ciple of  States'  rights,  which  we 
fought   in    1861.    He   would   have   ap- 


proved, however,  of  Federal  adminis- 
tration." 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  on  his  way  to  Wash- 
ington to  take  the  oath  of  office  when 
Mr.  McColley  first  saw  him  here. 

"I  was  working  for  a  concern  at  3d 
and  Vine  sts.  then,  and  I  was  on  my 
way  to  work  that  morning  when  I  saw 
a  group  of  people  around  the  State 
House,"  he  said.  "Boylike,  I  went  to 
see  what  was  going  on,  and  saw  a  tall, 
lean  man  there  in  his  shirt  sleeves 
preparing  to  raise  the  flag." 

When  President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln 
came  here  in  1864  to  attend  the  Sani- 
tary Fair,  Mr.  McColley,  then  a  vet- 
eran of  the  war,  hastened  to  shake 
their  hands. 

Mr.  McColley  has  been  a  salesman 
for  Lippincott  &  Co.,  wholesale  gro- 
cers, for  more  than  fifty-five  years. 
He  was  born  at  Milford,  Del.,  Septem- 
ber, 13,  1843.  He  came  to  Philadel- 
phia in  1860. 
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McCORD,   WM.    C. 


Recollects  When  Lincoln  Died 


In  his  ninety-first  year,  William  McCord  of  2306  Charles  street, 
has  vivid  recollections  of  the  days  of  Lincoln  and  the  funeral  cortege 
when  it  passed  through  .Baltimore.  He  has  lived  in  Wheeling 
most  of  his  life. 


William  McCord  Recalls 

Abe  Not  Always  Idolized 


Today,  the  natal  day  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  is  one  of  vivid  remin 
iscences  to  one  of  Wheeling's  old 
est  residents. 

He  is  William  McCord,  a  retired 
carpenter  who  now,  at  the  age  of 
90,  looks  back  through  the  years 
and  narrates  tale  after  tale  of 
events  which  dot  the  books  of 
history. 

When  asked  for  an  interview, 
he  settled  back  into  his  favorite 
Windsor-type  rocking  chair  older 
than  himself,  and  reflected. 

"So  today's  Abe's  birthday. 
Time  certainly  flies.  Why,  I  re- 
member the  day  when  I  was  just 
a  bit  of  a  tyke  visiting  my  aunt 
in  Baltimore  when  news  of  his 
assassination  spread  like  wildfire. 

"I  was  about  eight  then,  but  I 
recall  distinctly  that  a  hush  came 
over  the  city.  Mourning  crepe 
appeared  as  if  from  nowhere  and 
everyone  seemed  to  my  young 
mind  to  be  talking  in  whispers. 

"Later,  I  saw  the  funeral  cortege 
pass  through  the  city  as  everyone 
bowed  his  head.  And  still  later, 
I  happened  to  be  brought  to  the 
grave  of  John  Wilkes  Booth.   But 


"And  I  recall  that  one  of  my 
uncles  was  drafted  in  Wheeling 
and  served  with  the  Yankees.  An- 
other joined  up  with  the  men 
in  grey.  We  lived  in  a  sort  of 
split  family. 

"Why,  would  you  believe  it,  one 
day  there  was  firing  no  end. 
Mother  shoved  me  and  my  brother 
into  the  basement.  We  were 
scared  stiff.  When  the  firing 
stopped,  we  went  out  to  the  porch 
and  there  was  a  dead  Yankee  right 
on  the  boards. 

"It  looked  as  though  he  thought 
one  of  the  porch  pillars  was  solid. 
But  it  was  hollow.  And  a  piece 
of  lead  dropped  him." 

But  outside  of  recollections  of 
the  60's,  McCord's  favored  topic 
is  the  earlier  history  of  Wheeling. 

"Came  here  when  a  mere  boy," 
he'll  tell  you,  "and  let  me  tell  you 
I  made  the  then  fabulous  wage 
of  $20  a  week  when  I  was  only 
12  years  old.  I  was  a  feeder  in 
a  nail  factory  when  Wheeling  was 
the  nail  center  of  the  United 
States.  Later,  I  made  just  as 
much  in  the  old  tack  factory. 

"Food  prices?  Well,  sir,  I  re- 
member when  you  went  into  the 
still    existing   Bayha    bakery    and 
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McCray,  James 


Wit  oi   Lincoln 


Illinois 


RECALLS  LINCOLN  WIT 



|  As  Youth  James  McCray  Knew 
Emancipator. 

Cilman   City  Man   tells    How 

Abe  Won  Wager,  Then 

Gave  Money  Away. 


Special   to  The  News-Press. 

GILMAN  CITY,  Mo.,  Feb.  12.— 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  a  betting 
man,  but  he  made  at  least  one 
wager  in  his  life,  won  it,  and  then 
gave  the  money  away. 

The  truth  of  this  is  vouched  for 
by  James  McCray,  Gilman  City, 
Mo.,  who  was  born  near  Springfield, 
111.,  a  few  years  before  the  opening 
of  the  Civil  War,  and  whose  father, 
William  B.  McCray,  was  a  close 
friend  of  the  martyred  president. 

Lincoln's  quick  wit  and  instant 
readiness  to  meet  any  emergency 
of  mind  was  a  byword  in  the 
Springfield  country,  and  the  hither- 
|to  unpublished'  story  is  another  il- 
lustration of  this. 

Lincoln  Always  Admired. 

"You  couldn't  get  ahead  of  Abe," 
jlaugha  Mr.  McCray. 

That    phrase    seems    to     explain 

much  of  the  admiration   in  which 

Lincoln    was    held    by    those    who 

knew  him  best,  before  the  cares  of 

\    \  the    presidency    during   a    war   be- 

■1    ,  tween    the    states    brought    deeper 

i  lines  to  his  face  and  sorrow  to  his 

soul. 

He  was  the  man  with  the  ready 
i  joke,  the  applicable  story,  the  flash 
of  wit  offered  dryly  to  convulse  his 
listeners  with- laughter. 

The  story  of  the  wager  concerns 
a  badger  owned  by  a  betting  man, 
and  of  a  dog  owned  at  a  period 
when  dogs  were  valued  more  for 
their  fighting  ability  than  for  their 
pedigrees. 

The  scene  was  on  a  street  in 
[Springfield.  The  elder  McCray  had 
taken  his  son,  then  a  toddling  child, 
with  him  to  town  from  the  farm  on 
which  they  lived. 

Offers  a  Badger  Fight. 

At  the  side  of  the  street  lay  a 
barrel  with  one  end  open,  and  as 
far  back  in  its  recesses  as  it  could 
push  itself  crouched  a  badger,  tra- 
ditionally fierce  in  combat.  Men 
passed  along  the  street,  walking,  or 
in  wagons,  and  in  many  cases  a 
dog  trotted  alongside.  To  each 
owner  of  a  dog  that  seemed  to  have 
promise  as  a  fighter,  the  owner  of 
the  badger  issued  his  challenge: 

"Bet  you  $5  your  dog  can't  take  i 
the  badger  out  of  the  barrel." 

There  were  no  takers,  but  the 
crowd  of  curious  onlookers  grew 
larger.  Among  them  was  William 
B.  McCray  and  his  son,  James. 

It  was  then  that  the  6-foot-4  fig- 
ure of  Lincoln  appeared.  About  the 
same  moment  the  challenge  was 
voiced  again  to  a  man  who  had  a 
large  and  vicious  appearing  cross- 
bred dog  with  him.  Again  It  was 
declined,  but  ~  incoln  snnb-o. 


Abe  Accepts  Wager. 

"Will  your  dog  bite  if  I  take  hold 
of  him?"  he  asked  the  owner. 

Assured  that  it  would  not,  Lin- 
coln turned  to  the  guardian  of  the 
badger  and  said. 

"I  never  bet,  but  on  the  other 
hand  I'll  wager  you  $5  the  dog  can 
take  the  badger  out  of  the  barrel." 

Bills  were  drawn  from  pockets,  [ 
and  William  B.  McCray  held  the  | 
stakes. 

Lincoln  drew  the  dog  to  him.  \ 
patted  it  several  times  and  dragged 
it  nearer  the  barrel.  Suddenly  he 
grasped  the  canine  v/lth  both  hands 
and  threw  it  in  upon  the  badger — 
but  he  threw  it  tail  first. 

The  badger,  set  for  combat, 
pounced  upon  the  dog  and  fastened 
claws  and  teeth  in  its  long  hair. 
The  surprised  dog  bolted  for  the 
open,  and  with  it  came  the  badger 
for  a  distance  of  ten  feet  or  more 
before  it  could  release  itself.  The 
badger  turned  and  scuttled  for  the 
security  of  the  barrel  again,  but 
Lincoln's  wager  had   been  won. 

Gave  Money  Away. 

He  smiled,  collected  the  stake 
money  and  handed  the  $5  he  had 

|  won  to  the  owner  of  the  dog  be- 
fore passing  on  down  the  street  to 
his  office,  while  the  crowd  roared 
at  another  typical  example  of  the 
Lincoln  wit. 

"Nobody  would  have  thought  of 
that  but  Abe,"  James  McCray  de- 
clares. 

'  Mr.  McCray  says  he  holds  memo- 
ries from  early  childhood  of  sitting 
on  his  father's  knee  in  the  office  of 
Lincoln  and  John  M.  Parmer,  while 
his   father  and   the   man   who  was 
soon  to   lead   the   nation  talked   of 
political  affairs.     The  elder  McCray 
was  a  cousin  of  Stonewall  Jackson. 
He   was    born    in   Virginia,    but   re- 
moved  to  Illinois  when  young.  He 
and    other   members   of   the   family 
j  in  that  state  fought  with  the  Union 
army,  while  the  cousins  in  Virginia 
I  were   with    the   Confederacy.     Wil- 
liam B.   McCray  came   to  Missouri 
and  'lved  for  several  years  near  Gil- 
man  City  and  Blue  Ridge,  but  re- 
turned   to    Sangamon    County    111 
and  died  there. 

Dressed  Well  as  Average. 

"Lincoln  was  a  joker,  and  the 
people  liked  and  admired  him,"  said 
Mr.  McCray.  "I  don't  think  he  had 
any  enemies  around  there  You 
couldn't  spring  anything  he  wasn't 
ready  for." 

Mr.  McCray  said  people  about 
Springfield  did  not  regard  Lincoln 
as  having  been  uncouth  in  dress 
for  styles  then  were  not  what  they 
afterward  became  and  the  former 
president  dressed  as  well  as  any- 
body else.  J 

"But  he   never   did   'put   on',"   he 
added. 


( 


McCulloch,   Hu/ja 


M^  ABRAHAM  LtNCOiX 

THE  SOURCES  OF  HIS  POWER. 

EI-SECHKTARYMCCUI.LOCil  KKCALLS  SOME  MEMOIKS 
OF  THE  PHBetrOlSNT. 

C<il»jri;!ht,  188.J. 

Tho  history  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  lifois  an  exceedingly 
interesting  one-more  interesting  In  many  respects 
ftlian  that  of  any  other  man  which  our  country  has 
Produced.  Of  humble  parentage,  without  oppor- 
tunities for  mental,  culture  in  early  life,  bo  became 
an  able  lawyer,  a  forcible  writer,  a  captivating  and 
instructive  speaker,  an  executive  officer  in  the  most 
trying  period  of  our  Nation's  history  of  singular 
foresight  and  wisdom.  Before  his  joint  debate  with 
Mr.  Douglas  in  1858  he  was  little  known  outside  of 
Ins  own  Stat'i.  Tho  ability  which  he  displayed  in 
that  debate  gave  him  a  National  remitntick.  .  -He 
carried  his  conscience  with  biua  into  the  discussion. 
He  made  no  statement  which  he  did  not  believe  to 
ho  true,  took  no  position  which  he  was  not  able  to 
defend.  Loss  gifted  in  language,  he  was  clearer  in 
statement,  raoro  persuasive  and  simple  in  style, 
stronger  in  his  convictions,  more  earnest  in  present- 
ing their,  an  1  more  familiar  with,  the  character  of 
those  whom  ho  was  wont  to  call  plain  people,  than 
his  opponent.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  ho  was  a 
victor  in  the  debate,  but  it  cannot  he  denied  that 
■when  it  closed  tho  advantago  was  not  on  tho  side  of 
Mr.  Douglas.  Dike  everybody  else,  I  was  greatly 
interested  m  the  debate.  Mr.  Lincoln's  speeches 
were  not  only  very  able,  hut  they  left  tho  impres- 
sion upon  my  mind  that  ho  possessed  tho  elements 
of  great  personal  popularity.  So  strong  was  this 
impression  that,  happening  to  be  in  Chicago  in 
18ti0,  when  the  Republican  Convention  was  in 
session,  and  being  asked  by  some  of  tho  delegates 
(when  it  was  certain  that  either  Mr.  Soward  or  Mr. 
Lincoln  would  be  nominated)  to  which  I  thought 
their  votes  should  be  given,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
«  that  that  depended  upon  what  they  wanted  to  do 
—if  they  wanted  to  vindicate  tho  principles  of  the 
party,  they  should  vote  tor  Mr.  Soward  ;  if  they 
wanted  to  elect  a  President,  they  should  voto  for 
Mr.  Lincoln."  Mr.  Seward  had  rendered  great 
service  to  his  party,  of  which  he  stood  at  tho  head  ; 
his  ability  was  undoubted,  and  he  was  tho  decided 
choice  of  tho  delegates  from  tho  Eastern  States  ;  but 
I  doubted  that  enough  of  tho  Western  States  could 
be  carried  to  secure  his  election. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  election  precipitated  tho  Rebellion, 
but  the  timo  had  come,  sooner  than  had  boon  cx- 
poctod  and  in  a  diflbront  way,  for  tho  settlement  of 
the  question  whether  tho  United  States  wore  a 
Nation,  to  which  allegiance  was  duo  by  tho  people, 
or  a  confederation  of  Sta'^s,  from  which  any  State 
or  number  of  States  might  withdraw  by  their  own 
independent  action;  and  of  the  equally  important 
question  whether  slavery  or  freedom  should 
dominate  throughout  the  Union.  Those  questions 
^>vcre  settled  by  war,  and  it  is  nowquito  certain  that 
they  could  not  havo  been  settled  by  any  other 
means.  The  cost  of  this  settlement  in  treasuro  and 
blood  was  enormous,  hut  it  was  incomparably  less 
than  woulil  have  been  the  evils  which  would  havo 
rosultoa  from  tho  n  itionalization  of  shivery  or  the 
perpetual  strifo  which  must  havo  occurred  between 
the  sections  if  the  Union  had  been  disrupted.  That 
tlie  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  fortunate  for  the 
country  and  tho  whole  country  is  generally  ad- 
mitted. It  would  havo  boon  quite  impossible  for 
cither  of  tho  other  distinguished  men  whoso  names 
■wero  before  tho  Convention  for  nomination  for  tho 
Presidency  to  have  retained  tho  confidence  of  the 
people  through  tho  protracted  struggle  to  the  same 
extent  that  ho  did. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  character  it  is  difficult  to  analyze, 
«o  raro  and  seemingly  incongruous  wore  its  com- 
binations. Instead,  therefore,  of  attempting  an 
ana'ysis,  I  must  confine  my  remarks  to  a  description 
of  his  appearance,  and  of  his  prominont  and 
singular,  if  not  inconsistent,  characteristics. 

In  form  Mr.  Lincoln  was  tall  and  angular,  lacking 
in  compactness,  but  strong  and  sturdy,  with  great 
capacity  for  work  and  power  of   endurance.      His 


features  were  coarse,  and  to  strangers  uncomely,  but 

prepossessing  to  those  who  became  his  friends.  Ifi: 
face,  dull  and  heavy  when  in  repose,  was  all  alight 
with  intelligence  when  in  conversation.  "I 
thought."  said  a  lady,  "  when  I  first  saw  him  that  ho 
was  ono  of  tho  uuliost  of  men.  Now  that  I  know 
him  well,  ho  seisms  to  mo  to  be  "perfectly  charming." 
Grave  and  sedate  in  manner,  he  was  full  of  kind  and 
gentle  emotions,  lie  was  fond  of  poetry.  Bhake- 
spoaro  wa'i  his  delight.  Ee\v  men  could  read  with 
equal  expression  tho  plays  of  the  grout  dramatist. 

The  theatre  had  great  attractions  for  him,  but  it 
was  comedy  not  tragedy  lie  went  fo  hear.  He  had 
great  enjoyment  of  the  play;;  that  made  him  laugh, 
no  matter  how  absurd  and  grot*  sane,  ami  he  gave 
expression  to  his  onjoymonE  by  hearty  and  noisy 
applause.  Ho  was  a  man  of  strong  religious  con- 
victions, but  he  cared  nothing  for  the  dogmas  of  the 
churches  and  had  little  respect  for  their  creeds. 
As  a  lawyer  and  advocate  Mr.  Lincoln  bad  no 
superior  in  Illinois  and  few  superiors  in  the  older 
.States.  His  practice  was  not  broad  or  varied 
enough  to  require  constant  study  of  authorities,  but 
his  mind  was  keen,  clear,  discriminating,  and  he  was 
well  grounded  in  tho  elementary  principles  of  the 
law.  His  arguments  before  the  court  were  always 
carefully  prepared,  pointed  and  cogent.  Before  a 
|  jury  he  was  especially  effective.  One  of  his  most 
distinguished  characteristics  as  an  advocate,  was 
the  suppression  of  himself  in  hia  arguments  to  tho 
jurors.  It  was  his  aim  to  lis  the  facts,  and  tlie  facts 
only,  upon  their  minds.  Comprehending  perfectly 
the  points  upon  which  the  case  depeudod,— to  them 
ho  direstod  the  attontion  of  tho  jury;  wasting  uo 
words  upon  unimportant  matters  ;  never  wearisome 
by  long  speeches  ;  with  great  aptitudo  discovorin/g 
the  characters  of  jurors  ;  always  intelligible  and 
earnest,  bo  never  failed  to  interest  and  rarely  to 
convince.  The  same  qualities  were  displayed  in  his 
public  speeches,— models  they  wore  of  clear,  simple 
and  consequently  of  forcible  speaking. ' 

The  first  time  I  saw  and  hoard  him  was  at  Indian- 
apolis, shortly  after  tho  conclusion  of  his  debate 
with  Mr.  Douglas.  Careless  of  his  attire,  ungrace- 
ful in  his  movements,  I  thought  as  he  came  forward 
to  address  the  audience  that  his  was  tho  most 
ungainly  figure  I  had  over  soon  upon  a  platform. 
Could  this  be  the  Abraham  Lincoln  wiioso  speeches 
1  had  read  with  so  much  interest  and  admiration, — 
this  plain,  dull-looking  man  tho  one  who  had 
successfully  encountered  in  debate  oue  of  tho  most 
gifted  speakors  of  his  tunef  The  question  was 
speedily  answered  by  the  speech.  The  subject  was 
sJaveiy,  its  character,  its  incompatibility  with 
republican  institutions,  its  demoralizing  influences 
upon  society,  its  aggressiveness,  its  rights  as  limited 
by  tho  Constitution;  all  of  which  wero  discussed 
with  such  clearness,  simplicity,  earnestness  ann 
foreo  as  to  carry  ma  with  tiiin  to  tho  conclusion  that 
the  country  could  not  long  continue  part  slave  anil 
part  free— thai;  freedom  must  prevail  throughout 
tho  length  and  bread  tho!'  the  land,  or  that  the  groat 
Ivopublic,  instead  of  bwug  tho  home  of  the  free  and 
the  hope  of  tho  oppressed,  would  become  a  byword 
and  a  reproach  among  the  nations. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  a  polished  writer,  but  he 
wrote  correctly  and  with  groat  precision.  In  clear- 
ness of  expression,  in  conciseness,  in  the  use  of  apt 
and  appropriate  language,  which  everybody  could 
understand,  it  would  bo  difficult  to  find  his  superior. 
His  letters  in  explanation  and  defence  of  his  hesita- 
tion to  proclaim  freedom  to  the  slaves,  especially 
his  reply  to  Mr.  Greeley,  are  masterpieces  of  clear 
end  forcible  writing.  .The  concluding  paragraph  of 
his  first  inaugural :  f  The  mystic  chords  of  memory, 
stretching  from  every  battlefield  and  patriot  grave, 
to  every  Uviug  heart  and  hoarthstoue,  all  over  this 
broad  laud,  will  yot  .swell  tho  chorus  of  the  Union. 
■whonagain'touehed,  as  surely  it  will  be,  by  the  better 
angels  of  our  nature,"— is  as  happy  in  expression 
as  it  is  touching  and  beautiful  in  thought 

Mr.  Lincoln  excelled  as  a  story-teller.  Tlie  habit 
of  story-telling  was  formed  iu  his  early  professional 
life,  when,  in  company  with  a  few  other  prominent 
members  of  tho  bar,  ho  visited  counties  at  lone 
distances  from  his  own,  to  try  important  cases. 
Tho  journeys  from  county  to  county  were  long  and 
j-^otraotod,  and  as  there  were  no  newspapers  or 
books  in  the  cabins  where  they  spent  the  nights, 
these  lawyer  circuit-riders,  as  they  wero  called, 
killed  tho  time,  as  the  saying  w&s,  by  telling  stories, 
in  which  invention  as  woll  as  memory  was  brought 
into  play.  In  inventing  stories  and  skill  in  telling 
them  Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  acknowledged  leader. 
'The  habit  of  story-tolling,  thus  formed,  became 
mart  of  his  nature,  and  Iio  gave  tree  icin  to  it.  even 


Washington  - 
in  L.'e 

cabinet 


■when  the  Into  of  tho  Nation"  seemed  to  be  trembling 
in  the  balance.  Some  eight  or  ten  davs  aftor  the 
t  rst  battle  of  Bull  Run,  when  Washington  was 
utterly  demoralized  by  its  result,  1  called  upon 
2iim  at  the  White  House,  m  company  with  a  few 
friends,  and  was  amazed  when,  referring  to  some- 
thing which  had  been  said  by  one  of  the  company 
about  the  battle  which  was  so  disastrous  to"  the 
v.'uiou  forces,  he  remarked  in  his  usual  quiet 
manner:  "  That  reminds  moot  astorv,"  which  he 
<jld  in  a  manner  so  hiidborous  as  to  indicate  that  he 
was  free  from  care  and  apprehension,  'this  to  me 
«yas  suruiitting.    1  conid  not  theu  understand  how 

the  President  could  fool  like  telling  a  story  when 
Washington   was  in  danger  of  being  captured,  and 

the  whole  North  was  dismayed;  and  I  loft  the 
White  House  with  the  feeling  that  1  had  been  mis- 
taken in  Mr.  Lincoln's  character,  and  that  his 
election  might  prove  to  have  been  a  fatal  mistake 
Tnis  feeling  was  changed  from  day  to  clay  as  thai 
war  went  on  ;  but  it  was  not  eutirely  overcome 
until  I  went  to  Washington  in  the  spring  of  IS 63 
and  as  an  officer  of  the  Governtneaat  was  permitted 
to  have  free  intercourse  with  hiiu.  I  then  perceived 
that  my  estimate  of  him  before  his  election  was  well 
grounded,  and  that  he  possessed  oven  highar 
qualities  than  I  had  given  him  credit  for  ;  that  he 
was  a  man  of  sound  judgment,  great  singleness  and 
tenacity  of  purpose,  and  extraordinary  sagacity: 
that  story -telling  was  to  him  a  safety-valve,  and 
that  he  indulged  iu  it.  not  only  for  the  pleasure  it 
afforded  him,  but  for  a  temporary  relief  from 
oppressing  cares  ;  that  the  habit  had  been  to  culti- 
vated that  he  could  make  a  story  illustrate  a  senti- 
ment and  give  point  to  an  argument.  Many  of  his 
stories  were  as  apt  and  instructive  as  the  best  of 
/F.s>p's  taoles.  All  o1t  'aisntot'iM,  +wyw«v«v,  •«*%■#,  ^>t- 
ot  this  character.  Next  to  the  theatre  lie  iiked  to 
tell  stories  and  to  listen  to  them.  The  evening  of 
the  day  on  which  the  reports  of  Sheridan's  great 
victory  iu  the  Valley  of  Virginia  wore  received  I 
spent  with,  him  in  company  with  Mr.  Randall,  Post- 
master-General, and  a  few  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  personal 
friends,  at  the  Ssidiers'  Home.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  in 
the  beat  of  spirits,  and  Randall  was  also  a  good 
story-teller.  For  two  hours  there  was  a  constant 
ran  of  story-telling— Lincoln  leading  and  Randall 
following, — a  contest  between  them  as  to  which 
J  should  tell  the  best  story  and  provoKo  the  heartiest 
laughter.  The  stories  were  not  such  as  would  bo 
listened  to  with  pleasure  by  very  refined  oars,  but 
they  were  exceedingly  funny.  The  verdict  of  the 
listeners  was  that,  while  the  s.tories  were  equally 
good,  Mr.  Lincoln  had  displayed  the  most  humor 
and  skill. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  severely  denounced  not  only  by 
tho  out-and-out  abolitionists,  but  by  men  less  pro- 
nounced in  their  anti-slavery  views,  such  as  Mr. 
I  Wade  and  Mr.  Greeley,  for  his  delay  iu  emancipat- 
ing the  slaves,  under  his  war  power,  as  it  was 
called.  This  delay  was  caused  by  his  doubts  as  to 
whether  tho  public  "sentiment  of  the  North,  with 
which  he  always  kept  abreast,  was  prepared  for  a 
measure  so  momentous  and  far-reaching;  by  his 
profound  respect  for  the  Constitution  which  ho  had 
.sworn  to  maintain  ;  and  especially  by  his  fears  that 
emancipation  would  retard,  if  it  did  not  prevent, 
the  restoration  of  the  Union.  In  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Greeley  on  the  22d  of  August,  18tj2,  ho  said:  "My 
paramount  object  is  to  save  the  Union,  and  not 
either  to  save  or  destroy  slavery.  If  I  could  save 
the  Union  without  freeing  any  slave,  1  would  do  it; 
if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  all  the  slaves,  I  would 
do  it;  and  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeiug  some  and 
leaving  others  alone,  I  would  dD  it.'; 

It  must  bo  admitted  that  this  language  was, 
hardly  consistent  with  tho  opinion  ha  had  so  fre- 
quently expressed,  before  his  election,  that  the 
United  States  could  not  continue  to  bo  part  slave, 
part  free,  or  with  his  well-known  abhorrence  ol 
slavery;  but  it  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  hi 
utterances  after  he  became  President,  and  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  the  Government  in  prosecuting 
the  war.  He  did,  however,  subject  himself  to  the 
charge  of  inconsistency,  by  exempting  from  the 
operation  of  his  proclamation  West  Virginia  and 
such  parts  of  the  other  Southern  States  as  were  in 
the  possession  of  the  Federal  forces;  by  proclaiming 
freedom  to  the  slave  where  his  authority  could  not 
bo  exercised,  and  leaving,  whoro  it  was  felt  and 
acknowledged,  many  thousands  iu  bondage, 
Nothing  was  or  could  bo  gained  by  not  including  all 
slaves  in  his  proclamation  of  l'reodom,  and  his 
failure  to  do  it  greatly  prejudiced  the  Union  cause 
in  Great  Britain  aad  other  European  States.  The 
right  to  confiscate  property  in  the  South  that  could 
be  readied  was  unquestionable;  his  right  to  lib- 
erate the  slaves,  which  was  one  form  of  confisca- 
tion, where  the  Confederate  authority  was  dorn-  ' 
inant,  was  at  least  doubtful.  Fortunately  for  the 
country,  this  was  not  left  an  open  question.  The 
doom  of  slavery  in  the  United  States  was  sealed  by  | 
the  amendments  of  tho  Constitution  soon  after  the 
war  was  ended.  I 


Whether  Sir.  Lincoln  would  have  been  competent 
to   deal    with   tho  questions  which    were  presented  j 
after  tho  war.  in  the  reconstruction  of  tho  Southern 
States;      whether    he  would    have   exhibited    the' 
qualities  of  a  statesman,  is,  I  know,   regarded   by  j 
manv    as  somewhat    doubtful;     but    it  is,  I    think, 
only' fair  to  infer,  from    the  ability  which    ho   (lis-  ) 
played,  as  President,  that  he  would  hive  been  equal  ' 
to  the  new  duties  which  ho  would   have  been  called 
to  perforin,  if  he  had  completed  tho  term  for  which 
he  had  been  elected.     He  was  well  versed  in  consti- 
tutional law,  his  mind   was  well  balanced,  ho   was 
free    from    viudictiveness,    anil    ho  was  eminently 
patriotic.      He   would  not  have  quarrelled  with  hfs 
party,  as  his  successor,   Mr.  Johnson,  did.    Ho  had  ■ 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  could,   therefore, 
have  given  direction  to  reconstructive,  legislation. 
His  aim  would  bare  been  to  being  about  by  honor-  \ 
able  conciliation  harmonious  relations  between  tho 
sections,  to   secure   tho  supremacy  of  the  Govern- 
ment without   interlercneo  with  the  reserved  rights 
of  the  States.    There    is    nothing   in   his  record  to  ' 
indicate  that  he  would  have  favored  the  iuumediato  ' 
and  full  enfranchisement  of  those  svho,  having  been  ' 
always  in  servitude,  were  unfitted  for  an  intelligent 
and  independent  use  of  the  ballot.    In  tho  plan  for 
the   rehabilitation   of  the  South   which   he  and  his 
Cabinet  had  partially  agreed  upon,  and  which  Mr. 
Johnson  and    tho     same    Cabinet   endeavored    to 
perfect  and  carry  out,  no  provision  was  made  for 
negro  suffrage.    This  question   was  purposely  left 
open  for  further  consideration  and  for  Congressional 
action,  uuder  such  amendments  ol  the  Constitution 
as    tho   changed    condition    of  tho  country  might 
render    necessary.     From    some    of   his  incidental 
expressions,    and   from    his    well-known     opinions 
upon  the  subject  of  suffrage,  and  the  States  to  regu-  I 
late  it,  my  conclusion   is  that  ho  would  have  been  \ 
disposed  to    lot    that    question  remain   as  it  stood 
before  tho   war ;  with,  however,  such  amendments  ' 
of  tho  Constitution  as  would  have  prevented  any  , 
but  those  who  wore    permitted    to  vote  in  Federal 
elections  from  being  included  in   tho  enumeration 
for  representatives  in  Congress,— thus  inducing  the 
recent  slave  States,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
their  Congressional  influence  and  power,  to  give  the 
ballot  to  black  men  as  well  as  white. 

Nor  would  Mr.  Lincoln  have  been  vindictive 
against  the  masses  who  had  been  in  arms  against 
the  Government.  Educated,  as  the  people  of  the 
South  had  been,  in  the  doctrine  that  the  Union  was 
a  confederation  of  States,  from  which  auy  State  or 
number  of  States  might  withdraw  when  in  the 
opinion  of  a  majority  of  their  citizens 'it  had  failed 
to  accomplish  the  object  for  which  it  was  formed,  he 
would  not  have  regarded  the  attempted  secession 
as  being  treason,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  tho 
term;  nor  would  hejhave  regarded  as  traitors  any  ; 
of  the  Southern  people  except  those  who  while 
continuing  to  hold  Federal  otiice3  and  to  draw  their 
pay  from  the  Federal  Treasury  used  the  influence 
of"  their  positions  to  overthrow  the  Government 
whose  servants  they  were.  For  them,  he  would  have 
favored  no  forgiveness,  to  Ihem  ho  would  have 
granted  no  pardons.  They  were  guilty  of  treason, 
for  which  there  could  bo  no  palliation.  These, 
however,  were  comparatively  few-.  The  war  on  the 
part  of  the  South  was  revolutionary.  It  was  not 
only  so  considered  by  other  nations,  but  by  those 
who  administered  the  Government  after  tho  war 
was  ended.  Officers  of  high  standing  in  the  Con- 
federate army  were  appointed  to  Federal  offices  by 
General  Grant.  The  Vice-Prosideut  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, when  subsequently  in  Congress,  was  treated 
With  great  respect  by  both  parties.  Two  of  the 
members  of  the  present  Cabinet,  and  nearly  overy 
ono  of  the  Southern  Senators  in  the  last  and  present 
Congress,  held  distinguished  civil  or  military 
positions  under  the  Confederate  Government.  This 
would  not,  could  not,  have  been  the  case  bad  they 
been  guilty  of  treason.  They  were  revolutionists, 
not  traitors,  and  as  such  they  would  have  been 
treated  by  Mr.  Lincoln. 

Nor  would  Mr.  Lincoln  have  appointed  to  South-  ; 
era     offices   such    men     as,    unfortunately,     wero  j 
appointed,  whose  chief  mission  seemed  to  have  been  1 
to  enrich  themselves,  overload  the  States  with  debt,  t 
and  pernetvato  tho    sectional  discord  which    had  ; 
always,   to  some  extent,   existed,   and   which    had  ( 
been   aggravated  and  intensified  by  tho  war.     His  | 
sympathy  was  as  broad  as  his  patriotism.    Devoted 
to  the  Union,— not  merely  a  geographical  union,  but 
a  true  National  Union,— his  aim  would  have  been  to 
build  up  the  waste  palcos,  give  now  life  to  Southern 
industry,  and  bind   together  North  and  South,   the. 
people   of  tho  country  and    tho    whole  country,  by 
ties  of  mutual  respect,  brotherhood  and  interest. 

In  what,  then,  consisted  Mr.  Lincoln's  greatness? 
Not  in  his  legal  acquirements  ;  not  in  his  skill  as  a 
writer  or  effectiveness  as  a  speaker;  not  in  his  ex- 
ecutive ability — although  in  these  respects  he  com- 
u  anded  great  respect ;  but  in  the  strength  of  his  con- 
victions! his  unwavering  adherence  to  the  principles  I 
which  ho  avowed;  his  personal  uprightness;  his 
sound  judgment;  bis  knowledge  of  the  people, 
gained  rathor  by  a  study  of  himself  than  oftheai; 
his  love  of  country;  his  humanity;  his  sublime 
faith  in  republican  institutions. 

It  was  those  qualities,  larely  found  In  combina- 
tion, which  made  him  irrcat  and  fitted  him  for  the 
hiL'h  position  which  he  (died  with  so  much  credit  to 
himself,  &ad  with  lasting  honor  and  benefit  to  the 
Natiou.  Hugh  McCui.i.ocn. 
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McDONALD,  MRS.  LILLIAN 


Washington 


i 
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Lansing  Resident  Recalls 
Events  of  Lincoln's  Death 

Mrs.  Lillian  McDonald,  'esident,  aid's  father  the  evening  of  the  Pres- 
of  the  Hotel  Olds,  who  lived  in  ident's  death,  and  because  of  a  tern- 
Washington  at  the  time  President 
Lincoln  was  shot,  Saturday  recalled 
events  surrounding  the  incident.  Al- 
though now  91  years  of  age,  Mrs. 
McDonald  vividly  told  many  details 

jof  the  great  emancipator's  death. 
Senator  Julian,  one  of  the  men  on 

'the  assassin's  list,  was  being  enter- 
tained in  the  home  of  Mrs.  McDon- 


porary  illness,  he  (Senator  Julian) 
had  decided  to  remain  at  home  in- 
stead of  going  to  the  theater. 

"The  first  thing  we  knew  of  the 
death  of  President  Lincoln,"  said 
Mrs.  McDonald,  "was  when  some  men 
came  to  the  house  and  knocked  ex- 
citedly on  the  door.  Their  only  words 
were,  'Where  is  Mr.  Julian?  Mr. 
Lincoln  has  been  shot.' " 

There  were  several  days  of  martial 
jaw  in  Washington  after  the  tragedy, 
says  Mrs.  McDonald,  and  no  one  was 
allowed  complete  freedom  from  the 
watchful  eye  of  the  police  until  the 
first  details  of  the  investigation  had 
been  completed. 

Mrs.  McDonald  attended  the  trial 
of  the  President's  assassins,  but  be- 
cause of  her  age  was  kept  from 
"really  getting  where  things  were  go- 
ing on."  She  was  taken  to  the  court 
by  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Lin- 
colns.  It  was  through  these  friends 
and  their  association  with  the  Pres- 
ident and  his  family  that  she  was 


enabled    to    see    President    Lincoln  since. 


many    times    informally    before    his 
death. 

A  native  of  Garden  City,  Long 
Island,  Mrs.  McDonald  came  to 
Lansing  four  years  ago  on  a  visit, 
and  has  lived  at  the  Hotel  Olds  ever 


Tk-lien  tho  tale  of  fcha  Mafcinn  saohia.-i  in  )w»  twauiu  1  tir^.i.i —  v*_  t  — 
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JDonald , 
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Present   at  the  death  of  Booth 


SOLE  SURVIVOR  OF  POSSE 
WHICH  CAPTURED  BOOTH 

SLAYER'S  END 


1  *\   \  4 

Of  the  party  of  troopers,  detailed  to  pursue  the  fugitive,  John  Wilkes  Booth,  assassin  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  who  finally  captured  the  slayer  and  avenged  the  murder  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
nation,  but  one,  W.  A.  McDonald,  now  a  man  of  80,  and  a  resident  of  Long  Beach,  survives.  McDonald, 
who  has  been  visiting  relatives  In  Central  Illinois,  tells  something  of  the  incidents  of  that  memorable 
pursuit  of  sixty  years  ago.     He  was  a  member  of  Troop  F,  Eighth  Illinois  Cavalry,  enlisting  at  St.  Charles. 


Charles. 

Booth  killed  Lincoln  on  the  night 
of  April  14,  1865,  while  the  Presi- 
dent was  occupying  a  box  at 
Ford's  Theater  in  Washington. 
Stealthily  opening  the  door  of  the 
compartment.  Booth  shot  the 
President  and  then  leaped  to  the 
stage  below,  the  spur  of  his  boot, 
catching  in  the  flag  that  draped 
the  box,  mute  avenger,  and  the 
assassin    fell,    fracturing   his    leg. 

In  the  confusion,  he  escaped, 
and,  mounting  a  horse  which  Jie 
had  tied  In  the  vicinity,  fled  to 
Maryland,  going  first  to  the  home 
of  Dr.  Mudd,  a  Southern  sympa- 
thizer,   who    reduced    the    fracture. 

David  Harold,  a  friend  of  Booth, 
joined  him  and  assisted  him  to 
|  escape.  Th«  pair  finally  reached 
the  home  of  J.  E.  Garrett,  near 
Port  Royal,  Md.,  and  they  were 
allowed  to  sleep  in  the  tobacco 
warehouse. 

The  cavalrymen  of  McDonald's 
command  were  in  close  pursuit, 
and  finally,  located  the  fugitives  on 
April  24.  about  9  o'clock  at  night. 
The  warehouse  was  surrounded 
and  the  two  men  ordered  to  sur- 
render. Harold  was  agreeable  and 
came    out   of   the   retreat   and   was 


handcuffed,   later  being  hanged  for 
his   complicity. 

Booth   refused   to   surrender   and 
argued    with    the    commanding    of- 


ficer. It  was  finally  deoided  to 
set  the  building  on  Are,  and  the 
flames  disclosed  Booth.  A  mem- 
ber of  McDonald's  troop,  Sergt. 
Boston  Corbett,  thrust  his  gun 
through  a  crevice  in  the  boards, 
and  shot  Booth,  despite  the  order* 
to  take  the  fugitive  alive.  Cor- 
bett   was    court-martialed. 

Booth  was  carried  from  the 
warehouse  to  the  porch  of  the 
Garrett  homestead,  where  he  died 
an  hour  and  a  half  later.  Mo- 
Donald  witnessed  the  end  of  the 
assassin,  and  is  the  only  survivor 
of  that  group. 

The  body  was  placed  in  a  wagon 
and  hauled  to  the  Potomac  River, 
a  short  distance  away,  and  then 
conveyed  by  steamer  to  Washing- 
ton. McDonald  asserts  that  the 
remains  of  Booth  were  first  in- 
terred under  a  slab  in  the  Federal 
arsenal  at  Washington,  but  later 
were  removed  to  the  Booth  family 
lot  in  Baltimore.  In  the  coat  or 
the  dead  man  was  found  a  letter, 
written  by  Booth  to  Garrett,  and 
enclosing  a  $5  bill  to  pay  him 
for  his  hospitality,  Booth,  evident- 
ly, planning  to  depart  that  night 
for  the  South  in  the  hope  of  mak- 
ing   his    escape. 


< 


McDonald,  William  A. 
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\One  of  Booth's 
J  Captors  Recalls 
\     Assassin's  Death 


Actor  Slew  Lincoln  After 

Cousin  Was  Hanged, 

Veteran  Says. 


(Special  to  The  Times-Picayune) 
Bloomington,  111.,  Feb.  7.— William 
A.  McDonald,  tall,  stalwart,  gray 
mustached,  the  only  survivor  it  is 
said,  of  the  party  of  cavalrymen  who 
captured  John  Wilkes  Booth,  slayer 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  has  ben  pass- 
ing several  months  in  Central  Illi- 
nois, visiting  relatives.  A  former 
resident  here  he  has  been  making  his 
home  in  Long  Beach,  Cal.  Modest 
and  taciturn,  he  was  slow  to  talk 
about  the  events  connected  with  that 
memorable  quest  of  sixty  years  ago. 
He  recalled  somewhat  reticently  that 
he  was  a  member  of  Troop  F,  Eighth 
Illinois  Volunteer  Cavalry,  he  and 
his  command  having  been  on  duty 
in  Washington  some  weeks  before 
the  assassination.  Booth,  he  said, 
was  something  of  a  social  lion  in 
the  national  capital  and  had  the  en- 
tree  of   the   most   exclusive   circles. 

"Booth's  cousin,  John  Bates  Bell," 
said  McDonald,  "was  a  dashing  Con- 
federate officer,  and  had  been  cap- 
tured as  a  spy.  There  was  a  plot 
to  release  and  arm  the  rebel  pris- 
oners then  in  confinement  at  Camp 
Douglas,  Chicago.  The  scheme  was 
discovered  and  Bell  condemned  to  die 
by  hanging. 

"Booth,  with  the  aid  of  Wash  Mc- 
Letan  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  and 
Senator   John   P.    Hale,    attempted   to 


secure  a  reprieve.  The  three  called 
upon  Lincoln  and  Booth  made  a  stir- 
ring appeal  in  behalf  of  Bell  Lin- 
coln's kindly  heart  was  moved  and 
he  wrote  the  order,  staying  the  ex- 
ecution. 

"This  order  was  transmitted  to  Sew- 
ard, secretary  of  war,  but  he  held  it 
up,  resenting  the  interference  of  the 
president.  When  Booth  learned  his  j 
relative  had  been  hanged,  he  became  I 
half  crazed,  and  not  knowing  that 
Lincoln  had  kept  his  word,  resolved ' 
to    assassinate    him. 

"Our  troop  was  one  of  those  de- ' 
tailed  to  capture  the  murderer.  Booth 
rode  to  the  home  of  Dr.  Mudd,  a 
Southern  sympathizer,  where  the 
fracture  of  the  leg  he  injured  in! 
escaping  was  reduced.  Booth  then1 
pressed  on  to  Fort  Royal,  Va.  and! 
applied  for  shelter  at  the  Garrett! 
farm,  explaining  that  his  horse  had  I 
fallen  upon  him,  thus  accounting  for! 
the  injury.  Booth  was  accompanied) 
by  a  friend.  David  Harold,  later1 
hanged  for  complicity  in  the  plot.       I 


"It  was  ten  days  after  the  shooting  j 
of  Lincoln  when  Booth  and  Harold  I 
reached  Port  Royal,  successfully  elud- 
ing pursuers.  The  next  day,  after 
Booth  and  Harold  had  been  given 
accommodations,  the  news  was  re- 
ceived of  Lincoln's  shooting.  The 
neighbors  immediately  surmised  the 
guests  of  the  Garretts  were  the  men 
sought  by  the  cavalry  and  the  pursu- 
ing soldiers  were  informed.  The 
Garretts  advised  the  two  fugitives  to 
hide  in  the  tobacco  warehouse  and 
they  did  so. 

"When  the  cavalrymen  of  our  com- 
mand commenced  their  search  a  son 
of  the  elder  Garrett  informed  the 
trooper  of  the  hiding  place  of  Booth 
and  his  companion.  The  building  was 
surrounded  and  the  two  occupants 
ordered  to  surrender.  Harold  was 
willing  and  did  so  but  Booth  refused. 
Harold  left  his  revolvers  with  Booth, 
thrust  his  hands  through  the  half 
open  door,  permitted  himself  to  be 
handcuffed  and  taken  away.  Booth 
then  sought  to  argue  with  the  sol- 
diers, indicating  his  disordered  mind. 
Colonel  Baker,  in  command  of  the 
regiment,  wearying  of  the  delay,  or- 
dered a  fire  started  against  the  build- 
ing, believing  that  would  force  the 
fugitive  to   emerge. 

"Through  the  cracks  of  the  ware- 
house our  soldiers  could  see  the  form 
of  Booth,  the  light  from  the  flames 
revealing  him.  One  of  them,  Ser- 
I  geant  Boston  Corbett,  thrust  his  gun 
through  an  opening  in  the  boards 
and  shot  Booth,  disregarding  orders 
to  take  him  alive.  Booth  was  car- 
ried to  the  veranda  of  the  Garrett 
home,  mortally  wounded  and  died 
one  hour  later." 

McDonald  recalls  that  in  the  pock- 
et of  Booth's  coat  was  a  letter  In- 
tended for  Garrett,  his  host,  and ' 
which  contained  a  $5  bill  to  pay  for 
his  hospitality.  He  had  doubtless 
planned  to  leave  this  during  the  night 
and  secretly  make  his  way  to  the 
South.  This  letter  read  as  follows: 
"My  Dear  Sir — Forgive  me  but  I 
have  some  little  pride  left.  I  cannot 
blame  you  for  want  of  hospitality. 
You  know  your  own  affairs  best.  I 
was  sick,  tired  with  a  broken  leg,  and 
in  need  of  medical  advice.  I  would 
not  have  turned  a  dog  away  in  such 
a  plight.  However,  you  were  kind 
enough  to  give  me  something  to  eat 
for  which  I  thank  you.  It  is  not  the 
substance  but  the  way  in  which  kind- 
ness is  extended  that  makes  one  hap- 
py in  the  acceptance  thereof.  Need 
I  ask  you  accept  the  enclosed  $5, 
although  hard  to  spare,  in  payment 
for  what  we  have  received.  Most  re- 
spectfully, your  obedient  servant, 
"JOHN   WILKES   BOOTH." 
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McDowell,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Blake 


Cleveland,   Ohio 


Medina  Woman  Recalls 

Smile  of  Lincoln  He*? 


Saw      President-Elect      at 
Hotel  on  Way  to  In- 


\%>Jl 


auguration. 


BY   JOHN   A.    CRAWFORD. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Blake  McDowell,  89, 
of  Medina  saw  Lincoln. 

In  February,  1861,  while  a  student 
at  Lake  Erie  Seminary,  Painesville, 
she  was  ill  and  her  mother  was  tak- 
ing    her     home     to     Medina.     They 


w/es^ 
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stayed  here_at  tlip  Weddell  House, 
then  where  the  Rockefeller  Building 
is  now,  Superior  Avenue  N.  W.  and 
W.  6th  Street.  Lincoln  was  there 
on  his  way  from  Springfield,  111.,  to 
Washington   to   be   inaugurated. 

"Could  we  see  Mr.  Lincoln?"  her 
mother  asked  the  hotel  proprietor. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  cannot  be  seen.  He 
is  at  dinner  in  his  rooms.  But  if  you 
will  be  on  the  portico  tomorrow 
morning  at  7,  you  may  see  him.  He 
takes  the  8  o'clock  train." 

Lincoln's  trip  to  the  inauguration, 
you  recall,  was  made  with  great  cau- 
tion. Assassination  was  feared.  Secret 
service  men  guided  him.  They  pre- 
ceded the  published  itinerary  by  two 
weeks.  Lincoln  had  spoken  at  Co- 
lumbus and  said  a  few  words  at  the 
Weddell  House. 

White-haired  Mrs.  McDowell  tells 
of  the  next  morning: 


"Mother  and  I  were  on  the  portico 
at  7  o'clock.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln 
came  down  the  hotel  steps.  He 
looked  around,  saw  us  and  lifted  his 
hat  and  smiled— oh,  the  sweetest 
smile.  I'm  sure  it  was  to  mother 
and  me  he  bowed.  There  was  no 
one  else  there. 

"Then  he  handed  Mrs.  Lincoln  into 
the  barouche,  and  Mrs.  Lincoln 
had  on  the  black  stockings  every- 
one said  she  wore.  You  know  she 
was  severely  criticized  for  wearing 
black  stockings.  Ladies  were  ex- 
pected to  wear  white.  And  you  didn't 
see  as  much  of  stockings  then  as  you 
do  now. 

"The    secret    service    men    got    In. 
Then     the     president     turned     to     us 
again,    lifted    off   that    old    stove-pipe 
hat    and    waved    to    us,    and    smiled 
again.      They    were    gone." 

That  was.  71  years  ago.  Mrs.  Mc- 
Dowell's memory  of  it  is  clear,  her 
faculties  are  sharp.  She  supports 
her  recollections  vigorously  in  debate 
with  her  son-tn^law,  H.  G.  Rowe  ot 
the  Phoenix  National  Bank  of  Me- 
dina, recalling  incidents  with  addi- 
tional  data. 

When  I  called  on'  her  she  was 
dressed  in  black  and  white  printed 
taffeta  and  a  lavender  shawl.  She 
sat  knitting  in  an  old  black  Boston 
rocker  that  her  father,  Congressman 
H.  G.  Blake  of  Ohio,  had  enjoyed. 

'  Heard   Jefferson   Davis. 

"There  is  one  thing  that  I  have 
never  seen  published  or  recounted  in 
histories,"  she  said  as  we  went  in  to 
dinner.  She  spoke  with  that  gentle, 
earnest  half  smile  that  belongs  only 
to   threescore   ten   or   more. 

"When  my  father,  was  in  Washing- 
ton we  had  entree  to  about  every 
affair.  Being  a  young  girl,  I  didn't 
miss  many  opportunities.  In  the  fall 
of  1860,  before  Lincoln's  inaugura- 
tion, the  southern  senators  were  giv- 
ing their  valedictories  of  secession. 
It  was  the  most  bitter  and  most 
tragic  session  in  our  history.  I  was 
in  the  Senate  when  Jefferson  Davis 
made  his  great  address.  Gov.  Deni- 
son  of  Ohio  gave  me  his  seat  in  the 
gallery.  Each  governor  is  privileged 
to"  a  seat  in  the  gallery,  you  know. 
I  was  so  embarrassed  when  he  gave 
me  his. 

"Jefferson  Davis  was  a  remarkable 
figure,  handsome,  with  a  West  Point 
carriage  and  the  manners  of  the 
southern  aristocrat.  Ks-  he  spoke  I 
said  to  myself,  'I  will  just  watch 
that  man.'  He  gave  the  cause  of 
southern  secession  as  well  as  it  could 
be  given,  and  the  session  adjourned. 
Davis   Leaves    Sadly. 

"Davis  lingered  at  his  desk.  He 
sat  near  the  middle  aisle.  Ho  ar- 
ranged his  papers,  then  put  his 
hands  around  the  edge  of  his  desk, 
regretfully. •-.  He  got  up  and  walked 
slowly  to  the  door.  Then  he  came 
back,  patted  the  desk  caressingly  as 
he  would  an  old  flog.  Then  he  put 
his  .papers  under  his  arm  and  walked 
to  t)ie  portals.  He  paused  thfere, 
erect,-'  turned  and  looked  ali  around 
the  Senate  chamber,  at"'  the  flag,  at 
the  now  empty  desks,  at  the  gallery. 
with  a  look  of  inexpressible  sadness. 
His  head  dropped,  he  turned  on  his 
heel   and   went  .out. 

"Perhaps  that  mood  of  Davis 
should   be   in   history." 

This  old  lady  smiled.    She  went  on. 

"Congressman  Blake  lost  a  little 
boy  and  you  know  President  Lincoln 
lost  his  little  son.  I  think  they  were 
both  4  years  old.  President  Lin- 
coln and  my  father  used  to  walk  in 
the  garden  of  the  White  House  and 
down  by  the  Potomac  and  talk  about 
little  boys.     It  did  one  another  good." 


Mrs.  McDowell's  husband  aided  in 
the  capture  of  one  of  the  Lincoln 
assassination  plotters,  George  A. 
Atzerodt.  Lieut.  McDowell  was  sta- 
tioned at  Baltimore  at  the  railroad 
aqueduct  over  which  all  northern 
troops  and  supplies  passed.  Atzerodt 
was  captured  there  and  Lieut,  Mc- 
Dowell ordered  the  regimental  black- 
smith to  weld  him  in  irons. 
Bitter  Politics. 
"My  husband  asked  me  if  I  wished 
to  see  him,"  Mrs.  McDowell  said, 
"but   I  didn't  care   to. 

"You  have  no  idea  of  the  bitter- 
ness of  political  feeling  in  those 
times.  The  slavery  issue  hung  over 
the  country  like  a  great  cloud.  It 
colored  all  other  issues.  Men  were 
hard  toward  each. 

"My  father  always  went  armed. 
All  the  legislators  carried  pistols  and 
often  came  close  to  using  them. 
There  is  nothing  like  that  now." 

Her  father  was  elected  at  21  to 
the  Ohio  Senate.  Thomas  Corwin 
went  in  at  the  same  time.  Corwin 
was  Ohio's  greatest  orator  of  that 
period.  In  time  Blake  was  elected 
president  pro  tern,  of  ■  the  Senate. 
Whigs  and  Free  Soilers  joined  forces 
against  the  Democrats  and  elected 
him   by  one  vote. 

The  Democrats,  led  by  Henry  B. 
Payne  of  Cleveland,  who  was  later 
United  States  senator,  conspired  to 
depose  him,  in  fact  they  plotted  to 
kidnap  him,  to  seize  him  off  the  ros- 
trum, carry  him  away  and  in  his 
absence  name  a  successor  and  vote 
to  rescind  Blake's  election.  They 
had  kidnaped  several  Blake  sup- 
porters and  locked  them  in  a  hotel 
room.  A  stanch  friend  in  Demo- 
cratic ranks  told  Blake  of  the  plan. 
Payne  was  to  come  down  the  cen- 
ter aisle  to  the  water  bucket,  take 
a  drink,  and  then  give  the  signal 
for  the  rush. 
Payne  started  down  the  aisle. 
Blake  rose,  stood  at  the  rostrum, 
flipped  back  his  long  coat  tails  and 
turned  the  butts  of  two  revolvers  in 
his  pockets  so  they  showed,  and 
cocked  them.  He  eyed  Payne  all  the 
way  down  the  aisle  over  to  the  water 
bucket,  while  Payne  was  drinking, 
when  he  put  the  dipper  back.  Payne 
walked  back  to  his  seat  without 
giving  the  signal. 

"Why,    you   know,"   Mrs.   McDowell  ) 
said,    "when    my    father   was    on    his , 
way  to   Washington  to  take  his  seat  | 
he   was    nearly    mobbed.      He    repre-  j 
sented  the  Oberlin  district,  and  Ober-I 
lin    was    the    most    hateful    name    to 
southern    sympathizers.      It   was    the 
seat    of    the    abolitionist    and     anti- 
slavery  agitation  and  a  great  under- 
ground railway  depot. 

"Father's  train  was  passing  through 
Harpers  Ferry,  I  think.  A  crowd 
was  gathered  outside.  Three  men 
came  down  the  aisle  looking  at  each 
passenger,  and  one  said  to  father, 
'Are  you  the  representative  from  the 
Oberlin  district?.  If  you  are,  they 
are  going  to  mob  you.  You  come 
with  us.'  They  told  the  conductor 
to  stop  his.  train  a  mile  out  of  town.  ' 
"Father  "went  with  the  three  men 
and  three  others  off  the  back  end, 
around  behind  the  freight  house  h;. 
of  the  mob,  and  through  the  brush 
until  they  were  past  the  bend  in  the 


track.  The  train  stopped,  picked  him 
up,  and  father  went  on  to* Washing? 

w"SQng^essman  Bla1^  Senator  Ben 
sin  O  th^a^Htioni.st  from  Jeffer" 
2  °"  and  Congressman  Tom  Cor- 

o7th?s£ V°  so  down  t0  the  banl< 

«Li-  fotomac  several  afternoons  a 
FflthPr  °  Pra?ice  Pist°l*  shooting 
Hard?,        considered       ^       necessary. 

M-J2 ?  yf  ,  ma"  m  Con-ress  but  prac- 
ticed at  least  once  a  week 

"Ben    Wade,    you    know,'  was    the 

J  »E*°W  hl  Con^ess-  He  was 
a    lough,    hard    man,    but    intelligent. 

slverV       ^0k0"     viS°'-°usly    against 

secon/    ^n   a    southerner    sent    his 

ThTc      ChallenSln*    him    to    a    duel. 

of '  thf  n  ■?!*  Wade  in  the  c°rridor 
°f    the    Capitol. 

fHe  feet  or  50,'"  Wade  bellowed  at 
thp  seconds  request  for  distances. 
rh-:JT«3?  he  WOrd  KOt  around  to 
with  ^  T":  ab0ut-  Wade's  ability 
hi  ihf,  PISt01  the  so«therner  forgot 
the  challenge."  « 

'Twas  Not  a  Fable. 

Do.  you     remember    in    McGuffey's 

readers    there    was    a    poem    about    a 

tureen     Mountain     mother    who     was 

lost    on    the    hillside    in    a    Vermont 

fm-TJ  HT+r  husband  had  gone  ahead 
to!  help.  It  was  bitterly  cold,  and  the 
mother  removed  most  of  her  clothes 

tT,r.aPP,ed,  them  about  the  i"fant  and 
I  tucked   him   into   a   snowdrift 

f,H-,elP  7af  comin?-  They  found  the 
father  fallen.  With  two  fingers  he 
pointed  m  the  direction  of  the  mother 
and  lost  consciousness.  Thev  found 
the  mother.  She  pointed  to  the  snow- 
drift and  breathed  her  last.  They 
found  the  infant  cooing  in  its  bundle 
and  playing  with  one  shoe.  That 
mother  was  Mrs.  McDowell's  grand- 
mother. 6 

The  wrinkled  face  chuckled 
You  know  P.  t.  Barnum  pitched 
to  +Mce"nng  CJrCUS  in  this  lot  «ext 
nanrw,  ^  h°USe'  and  he  himself 
handed  me  up  to  the  howdah  on  the 
elephant  for  a  ride.  I  have  had  many 
experiences,"  she  smiled,  "and  I 
hope  you   will   come  again." 
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wMHrit-nah  .   John  Sherman 


Mcintosh,  Major  E.  W» 


Bloomington,    111. 


MAJOR  WHO  KNEW  LIN 
COLN  IN  EARLY   DAYS. 


Major  E.  W.  Mcintosh. 


I    One  of  the  few  men  still  living  who 
had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  and  work- 
ing with  tho  Illinois  rail  splitter  before 
he  became   known  as  an  international 
figure,    is    Maj.    B.    W.    Mcintosh,    who 
now  lives  iii  Omaha,  Neb.     Mr.   Mcln- 
;osh  and  his  drum  are  well  known  at 
ill  reunions  of  the  old  army  boys,  for 
(tories  and  drum  beat  of  the  familiar 
>ersonage,  who,  though  old  in  years,  is 
itill  young  in  spirit.    He  recounts  with 
leasure  the  early  days  in  Illinois  when 
e   had    the    distinction    of    being   em- 
loyed  by  the  man  who  afterward  be- 
ame    president    of    the    United    States, 
lis  home   was  then   near  that   of   Mr. 
.(incoln,   and    while    Lincoln    was    cut- 
ting out  his  career  it  was  young  Mcin- 
tosh who,  as  a  'boy,  helped  as  best  he 
could   his   employer.     Later,   when   the 
Illinois  attorney  entered  politics  it  was 
young  Mcintosh  who,  with  his     drum, 
beat  out  the  long  rolls  at  the  head  of 
the  procession  in  the  John  C.  Fremont 
campaign   of   1856.     Later  in   the   Lin- 
coln campaign,  when  he  was  a  young 
man,  he  headed  the  "Wide  Awake"  at 
Bloomington,     111.,     which     became     a 
prominent    factor   in   creating  enthusi- 
asm for  their  favorite  son  for  president. 
When   the   war  opened   Major   Mcin- 
tosh   enlisted    in    Company    K.    of    the 
Eighth  Illinois.     After  three  months  he 
was  transferred  to  the  Fourteenth  Illi- 
nois infantry  at  Jacksonville,  111.,  and 
during  the  w&r  he   served   four  years 
and     four     months     for    his     country. 
This  included  a  protracted  confinement 
in  Andersonville  prison,  from  which  he 
narrowly    escaped    with    his    life.      He 
courage  and  ability  are  shown  by  the 
fact  that  he  worked  up  from  the  ranks 
to   the    distinction   of   major.      He   was^ 
honorably  discharged  in  1865  and  no 
loves  to  recount  his  experiences  in  t! 
war  and    his    personal     and    intima 
knowledge  of  the  great  president,  whose 
one    hundredth    anniversary    we    cele- 
brate this  month. 
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iffiMntrifth  .  Jnhn  Sherman. 


clntosh,    E.W« 


Springfield  -  office  boy  for  L, 


Be  Honest,  Do 
Not  Grumble, 
Lincoln's  Advice 


By  the  Associated  Press 
OMAHA,  Feb.  12.— Work  dili- 
gently, always  be  honest  and 
never  grumble,  was  the  ad- 
vice given  by  Abraham  Lin- 
coln to  E.  "W.  Mcintosh  of 
Omaha,  who  was  an  office  boy 
for  Lincoln  at  Springfield,  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  Mcintosh,  who  is  79,  is  a 
Civil    war    veteran.      He    for- 
merly lived  at  Indianapolis. 
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HcKee,    George  Henry 


Cooper   Institute   Speech 


He  Heard  Lincoln's  Great 
Cooper  Speech 


ifrt 


George  Henry  McKee  of  Darling- 
ton, N.  C,  writes:  "The  writer  was 
a  boy  of  nine  years  of  age,  in  1860, 
and  being-  the  son  of  a  father  who 
became  a  delegate  to  the  convention 
at  Chicago  which  nominated  Lincoln 
and  Hamlin  and  living  in  New  York 
city  (my  birth  place.)  at  the  time, 
you  can  believe  that  1  w^s  an  ex- 
ceedingly enthusiastic  'kid.'  The 
campaign  in  New  York  was  a  warm 
one.  I  didn't  miss  a  torch-light  or 
a  wide-awake  procession  while  the 
campaign  lasted.  Mr.  Lincoln,  in. the 
early  part  of  1S60,  had  been  invited 
to  speak  at  the  Cooper  Institute  and 
my  father  had  assured  me  that  he 
would  take  me  to  hear  him,  but  I 
was  fearful  that  if  I  waited  until 
night  I  might  not  be  able  to  get  into 
the  auditorium,  or  might  get^crushed 
in  the  crowd  that  would  be  clamor- 
ing and  crowding  to  obtain  admis- 
sion, so  I  decided  to  "put  one  over" 
on  the  crowd  and  when  school  was 
dismissed  that  day  at  3  o'clock  I 
went  direct  to  the  Institute.  I  was 
in  time  all  right  a-nd  waited  patient- 
ly for  the  doors  to  open.  My  seat 
was  in  the  third  or  fourth  row  from 
the  front.  The  place  was  packed  to 
the     doors.       During    Mr.     Lincoln's 


speech,  kid-like,  I  began  to  'take  him 
apart'  and  this  was  the  result:  I  saw 
a  long,  lanky  man  whose  clothes 
seemed  to  hang  on  him,  his  eyes 
were  sunken,  his  cheek-bones  promi- 
nent, his  ears  large  as  was  his  mouth. 
There  were  periods  when  his  features 
took  on  a  look  of  sadness  and  one 
which  impressed  mo  with  the  thought 
that  the  speaker  was,  ui  ..ad  been, 
in  deep  trouble  and  wis  'carrying  a 
cross.'  I  thought  that  the  homeliest 
man  that  I  had  ever  seen  was  before 
me  and  then  there  wera,  after  long 
periods,  times  when  his  features 
would  lighten  up,  his  eyes  brighten 
and,  as  far  as  his  face  was  con- 
cerned, I  was  looking  at  a  different 
man.  'The  opinion  or  thoughts  of 
a  boy  of  nine'  one  might  say  and 
so  dismiss  these  observations.  But 
this  boy,  while  not  an  infant  prodigy, 
was  burning  the  midnight  oil  pour- 
ing over  Plutarch,  Aristotle,  Plato, 
etc.  Five  years'  later,  when  the  body 
of  the  martyred  President  was  lying 
in  state  on  the  upper  floor  of  the"" 
City  Hall  of  New  York,  I  again 
looked  at  his  face,  but  alas  his 
great  heart  that  had  always  beat 
for  humanity  and  justice,  and  the 
hand  that  had  held  the  pen  that 
released  a  race  from  bondage,  were 
forever  stilled." 


Some  men  think  home  a  place 
where  they  can  be  as  mean  as  they'd 
like  to  be  to  the  boss. — Greenville 
Piedmont. 
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McKellip,   Joseph  A. 

LINCOLN  RECALLED 
BY  FORMER  WARD 


Mrs.    Mary    E.    Wyatt    Gives 

Reminiscences  Of  War 

President, 


(Continued    from   Pagre   18.) 

noon  In  1863  when  he  stood  directly 
beneath  the  President  and  listened  to 
the  words  long  since  regarded  as  a  mas- 
terpiece of  eloquence. 

A  mere   youngster  at   the   time,   Mr. 
McKellip  was  fired  with  the  enthusiasm 
which  had  spread  over  the  countryside 
concerning  the  dedication  ceremonies  at 
Gettysburg   and   the   fact   that   Lincoln 
was  to  speak.     So  keen  was  his  interest 
that  on  the  day  before  the  exercises  he 
walked   from   his  home   in    Taneytown, 
Carroll  county,  to  the  home  of  friends 
who  lived  just  outside  Gettysburg. 
Recall*   Day   At    Gettysburg. 
The    following    morning,    with    three 
of  his  friends,  he  set  out  in  a  buggy  for . 
Gettysburg.   Arriving  in  the  town  early, 
he  took  up  his  stand  with  a  group  of 
boys    already    congregated    in   front   of 
the  hotel  where  the  President  was  stop- 
ping. 

Lincoln  came  out  and  mounted  the 
horse  that  was  waiting  for  him.  A 
Presidential  guard  escorted  him,  but 
this  did  not  deter  his  youthful  ad- 
mirers. They  pushed  up  close  to  the 
President's  horse  and  tagged  along  on 
the  way  to  the  speakers'  stand. 

"As  well  as  I  remember,"  said  Mr. 
McKellip,  "no  one  made  art  effort  to 
keep  us  back  from  the  Presidential 
party,  and  we  stuck  close  by  until  we 
reached  the  platform.  I  was  smaller 
than  most  of  the  others  and  wriggled 
my  way  up  to  the  edge  of  the  stand 
where  I  could  look  up  into  the  faces  of 
the  speakers  and  might  have  touched 
them  with  my  hand. 

Heard  Everett  Speak. 
"Mr.  Edward  Everett  was  the  chief 
orator  of  the  occasion,  and  I  recall  h6w 
well  he  was  received  by  the  audience  of 
some  25.000  or  30.000.  It  looked  like 
there  were  100,000  there,  and  they  ap- 
plauded enthusiastically  as  Mr.  Everett 
spoke.  He  talked  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  but  for  all  his  splendid  oratory  I 
do  not  recall  a  single  word  the  Massa- 
chusetts statesman  uttered. 

"Then  Mr.  Lincoln  arose.  I  thought 
he  was  the  homeliest  man  I  ever  had 
seen,  and  his  legs,  which  almost  reached 
to  the  ground  as  he  rode  on  horseback 
from  his  hotel,  now  looked  even  longer 
as  I  gazed  up  at  him. 

Voice     Wa»    "Beautiful." 

"He  strode  to  the  front  of  the  plat- 
form and  slowly  raised  his  hand  to,  still 
the  plaudits  of  the  crowd.    Silence  came 


immediately,  and  the  President,  in  a 
voice  that  seemed  somewhat  raspy, 
began  that  famous  introduction: 
•  "  'Four  score  and  seven  years  ago' 
"He  had  not  spoken  a  dozen  words 
until  I  thought  his  voice  was  beautiful 
and  that  the  man  himself  was  magnifi- 
cent and  handsome.  Like  all  the  other 
thousands,  I  listened  with  rapt  atten- 
tion as  he  went  through  the  discourse 
which  was  so  wonderful  and  so  brief. 
Boy  though  I  was,  I  was  impressed 
deeply  by  the  address,  probably  because 
of  its  marked  simplicity,  and  I  went 
away  repeating  some  of  the  most  strik- 
ing sentences. 

Little  Applause  Given. 
"When  the  President  finished  and  re- 
turned to  his  seat,  the  silence  that  he 
had  invited  continued.  As  I  remember 
it,  there  was  almost  no  applause,  and 
the  crowd  seemed  to  be  under  some 
kind  of  a  spell.  The  President,  I  was 
told,  was  somewhat  disappointed  with 
this  reception,  feeling  that  he  had  not 
made  the  impression  that  he  had  hoped 
for. 

"I  shall  never  forget  that  occasion. 
It  stands  out  prominently  in  my  mem- 
ory, and  until  recent  years  I  often  en- 
joyed comparing  notes  on  it  with  a  few 
others  of  my  acquaintance  who  were 
there.  Among  them  was  David  Bach- 
ruch,  who  took  some  photographs  of  the 
exercises.  Wesley  M.  Oler,  former  Bal- 
timore business  man  and  banker,  who 
now  lives  in  New  York,  was  anoth 
Mr.  Oler  has  written  a  very  inl- 
and accurate  account  of  the 


They  Recall  Incidents  In  Lincoln's  Life 


Mckintosh,  John  snerman 


'   ) 


Imported  First  Bananas. 

1     John     Sherman     Mckintosh     died     last 
week       He    was    not    particularly    noted 
was    not    a    statesman,    a    writer,    or 
Trt  st      He  was  a  merchant  of  imported 
£S£     Yet  he  was  V-at-,randSon   o 
Roger  Sherman,  the  sprier  of  the  Decla 
I  ration    of  Independe^    He  was   a   per* 
'"na?  friend    of    A&m    Lm.ol n    and 
Daniel    Welbster.      He    received    a    cnecK 
S  life  insurance  not  long  ago    when 
the   insurance    company  was   lead    to    de 
dare    Mm     "dead"    because     of    his     ad    j 

vanced    age.  rhirairo 

Although  he  remembered  the  Chicago 
of«mudhole"  days,  and  had  walked  -0 
miles  to  hear  Webster  deliver  the  Bun 
Srfflfl  dedicatory  address,  Mackintosh 
i"l  be  chiefly  remembered  ^s  the  nj- 
p,orter  0f  the  first  bananas  into  tfus 
country.  These  he  was  forced  to  give 
and  throw  away,  being  unable  to  con 
yince  the  American  public  that  they  were 
erood  to  eat.  .       , 

I  fti  more  than  50  years  he  was  in  the 
foreign  fruit  business  in  Boston  and 
when  he  came  to  Washington  he  retired. 
He  was  98  years   old  ^  ^ 


McMurry,  Edward  Parks 


Springfield  -  law  office 


-jMaMnq^ 


ay  j.  €m/L  sm/TH 

Stories  about  Abraham  Lincoln  never  grow 
old.  Here's  an  incident  in  his  life  which  was 
passed  on  to  the  column 
the  other  day. 

When  Lincoln  was  plan- 
ning for  the  reception  of 
the  committee,  named  by 
the  various  states  of  the 
union  to  officially  notify 
him  of  his  nomination 
for  the  presidency,  he 
wondered  what  to  serve 
in  the  way  of  liquid  re- 
freshments. 

Discussing  the  matter 
with  his  wife,  Mary  Todd 
Lincoln,  the  decision  was 
reached  to  serve  only  cold  water. 

Several  of  the  delegates,  commenting  to 
the  family,  remarked  that  the  water  was 
especially  refreshing,  one  of  them  adding: 

"You  know,  we  have  drunk  very  little 
water  the  past  three  days." 


Thomas  B.  McMurray  of  Divernon  in  a 
note  to  the  column,  says  that  Edward  Parks 
McMurray  of  Pontiac,  now  in  his  eighty- 
sixth  year,  has  a  vivid  recollection  of  a  visit 
he  made  to  Lincoln's  law  office  in  Spring- 
field. 

The  visit  was  made  in  company  with  his 
grandfather,  Prof.  Beaumont  Parks,  who 
taught  school  in  a  log  house,  north  of  the 
city,  when  Springfield  was  little  more  than 
a  village.  Several  men  of  prominence  re- 
ceived their  early  training  under  him. 

While  engaged  in  this  work,  Professor 
Parks  tutored  Abraham  Lincoln  privately 
in  English  and  it  was  from  him,  it  is  said, 
that  Lincoln  derived  much  of  his  abilty  as 
a  speaker. 

Mr.  McMurray  remembers  Lincoln's  "long 
legs"  and  how  he  beamed  down  on  him.  In 
his  home  in  Pontiac,  Mr.  McMurray  has  a 
folding  table.  Tradition  has  it  that  Lincoln 
used  this  table  while  writing. 


McNeal ,  William 


Sooke  with  president 


Washington  -  soldier 


When  Lincoln  Introduced  Himself 

to  Nortonville  Civil  War  Veteran 


William  MeN'eal,  over  eighty  years  j 
,„■  ftge,  mow  living  In  Nortonville,  be-' 
came  a  member  of  Company  E,  Third 
regiment,  Indiana  volunteer  cavalry-  in 
[Uly  1861,  was  in  Washington,  I>.  <*.. 
\nW  in  that  month,  soon  after  the 
first  battle  of  Bull  Run.  ami  took  part 
i„  the  second  battle  of  the  same  place. 
While  in  Washington,  he  was  one 
of  the  sentries  on  guard  around  the 
WUite  House,  when  a  large  man  came 
along  stopped,  shook  hands,  saying  a 
jEew    words   in    conversation,    ami    said 

finally: 

■I  sness  you  don't  know  who  1  am  . 

Mr.  McNeal  replied  in  language 
more  forceful  than  elegant,  that  he 
did  not.  .  . 

tl^  then  said*:  "I  am  President  Lin- 
coln." 


•Well."  McNeal  said,  "I  better 
apologize  for  language  I  used." 

"Oh  no,"  Lincoln  said,  "that  is  all 
right,"  and  after  a  few  more  words, 
walked   on. 

\fter  serving  through  the  entire 
Civil  war.  and  returning  to  Indiana, 
he  moved  to  Lancaster.  Kansas,  In. 
1867  living  in  Atchison  county  from 
that  time  on  for  over  twenty  years  on  j 
a  farm  then  moving  to  Nortonville. 

McNeal    was   never   married,  but   tori 
rears  had   made     his     home     with     n\ 
brother    until     the    brother    died,    and  | 
from  that  time  with  the  brothers  fam- i 
i  flv      He    is   a    native  of    Pennsylvania,  j 
mine  to    Indiana    with     his     parents 
when   seven   year.  old.     He  is  a   cousin 
of   T     A     (Tom)    McNeal.    well    known 
editor  of  the  Kansas,  termer  and  Mad 


MclIBIL,  COL.  J.  ?. 


GUARD  OF  HONOR 
SHIELDED  GRAVE 


Last  Survivor  of  Faithful  Who  Hid  President's 
Body  From  Plots  of  Ghouls 


COL  J.  F.  McNEIL 
Last  of  the  Lincoln's  Tomb  Guard  of  Honor 


OSKALOOSA,  la-Plots  by  ghouls  to 
carry  off  the  remains  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, to  be  held  for  a  ransom,  gave 
admirers  of  the  great  emancipator 
much  concern  following  the  Civil  war 
and  alter  burial  took  place  at  Spring- 
field. Several  attempts  were  made  to 
carry  off  the  body. 

In  1876  a  plot  was  discovered  by  Fed- 
eral Secret  Service  men  and  frustrated. 
The  ghouls  planned  to  enter  the  tomb 
on  the  night  of  Nov  7,  the  date  of  the 
Presidential  election,  when  it  was  ex- 
pected tnat  the  public  would  be  so  en- 
grossed in  the  outcome  that  the  re- 
moval of  the  casket  could  be  success- 
fully accomplished. 

Fortunately,  the  authorities  heard  of 
the  plan,  and,  when  the  depredators 
made  their  appearance,  all  were  cap- 
tured and  sentenced  to  long  terms  in 
the  penitentiary. 

Jol>n  Carroll  Power  was  at  tnat  timo 
custodian  of  Lincoln's  tomb,  and  at 
his  suggestion  a  group  of  loyal  citizens 
of  Springfield  decided  to  secrete  the 
tody  in  a  secure  spot  known  only  to 
themselves,  to  remain  there  until  fu- 
ture danger  was  believed  to  be  over. 
Oi  this  little  group,  Col  J.  F.  McNeill 
of  Oskaloosa  is  believed  to  be  the  only 
survivor. 

On  Fe"b  12,  1886,  it  was  decided  to 
organize  the  Lincoln  Guard  of  Honor 
and  incorporate  under  the  laws  of  Illi- 
nois, the  object  being  to  guard  the 
body  of  Lincoln  and  also  to  purchase 


the  homestead  in  Springfield  for  a 
national  shrine.  The  memoers  of  this 
group  were:  Presdent,  G.  S.  Dana; 
vice  president,  J.  N.  Reece;  secretary, 
J.  C.  Power;  treasurer,  J.  F.  McNeill; 
E.  S.  Johnson,  C.  L.  Conkling,  J  P. 
Lindley,  J.  P.  Wiggins  and  Horace 
Chapin.  Of  these,  McNeLU  alone  sur- 
vives. 

On  April  18,  18oo,  cne  first  memorial 
exercises  took  place  at  the  monument 
under  the  direction  of  this  guard  of 
honor,  commencing  at  22  minutes  past 
7  o'clock  in  th  emorning,  the  time 
of  Lincoln's  death.  These  exercises 
were  continued  annually  fo\  many 
years,  a  speaker  of  national  reputa- 
tion being  secured  for  an  address, 
while  extracts  from  addresses  by  Lin- 
coln, State  papers,  etc.,  were  read. 

Mrs  Lincoln  died  on  July  15,  1882. 
and  her  body  was  placed  beside  that  of 
her  husband  in  the  secret  crypt  known 
only  to  the  guard  of  honor. 

On  April  14,  1892.  27  years  after  the 
assassination  of  Lincoln,  the  guard  of 
honor,  believing  that  it  had  faithfully 
executed  the  solemn  trust,  met  secret- 
ly in  the  night  and  again  moved  th» 
body  from  the  hiding  place  to  tho 
monument,  there  to  remain  forever. 
With  this  action  the  guard  was  formal- 
ly disbanded  and- ceased  to  function 
further. 

One  by  one  the  members  responded 
to  the  great  summons  until  McNeill 
alone  remains  to  tell  of  the  duty  «o 
patriotically    performed. 


McNeil,    Col.   J.F. 


■Body  guard 


LAST  BODY  GUARD 
OF  LINCOLN  DIES 


'APi 


Oskaloosa,  IoWa,  Dec.  21.  C 
The  last  member  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's body  guard,  Col.  J.  F.  McNeil, 
89,  died  today  of  heart  disease. 

Mrs.  George  Martin  of  Oskaloosa, 
|  a  daughter,  and  Walter  McNeil  of 
|  Calgary,  Can.,  a  son,  survive. 


> 
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^cQuirk,  Thomas        Shook  hands  with  Lincoln 

CIVIL  WAR  VETERAN, 
92  YEARS  OLD,  DIES 

Soldier  Fought  in  Battle  of 
Gettysburg. 

Memories  of  the  Civil  war  bat- 
tle of  Gettysburg  and  of  the  firm 
grip  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  he 
shook  hands  with  him  on  the  same 
battlefield  were  stilled  by  the 
death  of  Thomas  McQuirk,  92- 
year-old  veteran;  at  the  National 
Military  home  hospital  Saturday 
night  at  9:55  o'clock. 

"President  Lincoln  had  the  larg- 
est hand  I  ever  shook,"  the  92- 
year-old  veteran  had  frequently  re- 
called. 

His  death  further  lowered  the 
dwindling  number  of  surviving 
Civil  war  veterans  in  this  vicinity. 
Only'  13  remain  at  the  veterans' 
home,  according  to  attaches. 

Mr.  McQuirk  was  born  July  7, 
1844,  in  Blackstone,  Mass.  He 
served  in  the  Civil  war  in  company 
G,  thirty-ninth  New  Jersey  regi- 
ment, first  brigade,  second  division, 
ninth  army  corps.  He  was  only  16 
years  old,  but  claimed  to  have  been 
18  upon  his  enlistment. 

The  battle  of  Gettysburg  was 
only  one  of  the  many  engagements 
of  the  Civil  war  in  which  he  took 
part.  However,  he  went  through 
the  war  without  a  wound. 

Mr.  McQuirk  came  to  Dayton 
15  years  ago  from  Milwaukee.  He 
had  been  at  the  Soldiers  home  the 
last  two  years.  He  was  a  cloth 
maker  by  trade.  Surviving  are  his 
widow,  Mrs.  Mary  McQuirk;  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Bertha  Day,  Phil- 
adelphia, and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Simp- 
son, Dayton,  and  a  granddaughter, 
Marie  Simpson,  Dayton.  Funeral 
services  have  been  tentatively 
scheduled  for  9  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning  at  the  Soldiers  home 
chapel. 
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McQuesten,  Ben 


Springfield 
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Fought  Fires    \A/ith  Lincoln 

In  Springfield  65  Y ears  Ago 

And  B.  C.  McQuesten  of  Ottawa,  Kas.,  Now  85,  Is  the  Only  Survivor  of  a 
Glee  Club  That  Accompanied  the  Emancipator  in  His  Famous  Debates 
With  Douglas.  joices  that  he  has  lived  to  see  it  adopted 
_     .      „.  , ,   by  the  nation. 

IT  was  a  midnight  fire  in  Springfield,      «But  in  the  old  days,"  he  said,  "the 
111.,  sixty-five  years  ago  and  all  the  whiSky  barrel  was  part  of  the  fire  fight-  j 
men  and  boys  of  the  town  were  out  ing  equipment.    In  Springfield  we  would  ' 
to  try  to  save  a  cottage   from  the  just  as  soon  have  tried  to  put  out  a  fire 
flames.      There  was   a  bucket  brigade,  without  water  as  without  the  stimulant. 
,         ,-      •.        t.-  ,_       -i      a       t  "Mr   Lincoln — Abe  Lincoln,  everybody 

paS1^^ 

fighters  on  the  roof.  ^  ^a   £$£|  Lny  TZ 

The  burning  house  stood  on  a  corner.  f"™81^  *ed  with  'him  in  the  bucket 
Diagonally  across  the  street,  on  the  other  ^geade   he  WQUld  g0  over  to  the  whisky 

''  barrel  and  help  himself  as  the  others 
did,  but  I  never  heard  him  called  a 
drinking  man  because  of  it." 

PLAYED    BALL    WITH    LINCOLN. 

Mr.  McQuesten  left  his  New  Hamp- 
shire home  in  1854  to  "go  West."  The 
West  for  New  England  then  was  Spring- 
field, along  with  the  rest  of  Illinois. 
He  got  a  job  in  the  Matheny  general 
store  on  Sixth  street.  Eventually  he  be- 
came a  partner  in  the  business  and  mar- 
ried his  partner's  sister.  On  the  second 
floor  over  the  Matheny  store  was  Lin- 
coln's law  office,  the  sign  reading  "Lin- 
coln &  Herndon,  Attorneys  at  Law." 
Naturally  enough  the  young  clerk  be- 
came well  acquainted  with  the  member 
of  the  law  firm  who  was  "Abe"  to  every- 
body. Dull  afternoons  McQuesten  would 
call  up  the  stairway  to  the  second  floor, 
"Mr.  Lincoln,  we  are  going  to  play  ball," 
and   the   lawyer  would   close  his   office 


corner.,  was  a  "half  barrel" 
with  the  head  knocked  in  and  a  tin  cup 
hanging  to  its  side.  It  was  a  cold  night, 
and  when  one  of  the  volunteer  firemen 
near  the  outer  end  of  the  line  became 
so  chilled  he  could  endure  it  no  longer 
he  would  drop  out,  go  across  to  the 
whisky  barrel  and  help  himself  to  a 
drink.  Then  he  would  go  back  to  his 
place. 

In  the  middle  of  the  line,  working 
feverishly  like  the  rest,  was  one  of 
Springfield's  leading  lawyers,  a  man  past 
45,  while  next  to  him  was  a  boy  not  yet 
20,  who  clerked  in  a  general  store.  The 
man  was  Abe  Lincoln,  the  boy  Ben  C.  Mc- 
Questen. At  his  home  in  Ottawa,  Kas., 
Mr.  McQuesten,  now  85  years  old,  likes  to 
recall  the  old  days  in  Springfield. 

Mr.  McQuesten  has  lived  in  Kansas 
half  a  century  and  he  is  a  Presbyterian 
of  the  old  school,  so  he  always  has 
strongly  approved  of  prohibition  and  re- 


■and  go  with  the  boy  to  a  big  vacant  lot 
down  the  street,  where  a  crowd  of  men 
and  boys  "chose  up  sides"  and  played 
the  rest  of  the  afternoon. 

"Everybody  played  ball  in  those  days," 
Mr.  McQuesten  says.  "There  was  noth- 
ing incongruous  about  a  leading  lawyer 
like  Lincoln  joining  in  with  tradesmen, 
clerks  and  professional  men  for  an  aft- 
ernoon's amusement.  Everyone  had  time 
for  recreation  and  business  did  not 
suffer. 

"Lincoln  was  a  good  ball  player.  You 
will  understand  that  the  game  was  not 
so  rapid  in  those  days  as  it  is  now,"  and 
a  twinkle  in  Mr.  McQuesten's  eye  showed 
he  appreciates  how  great  the  difference 
is.  "But  Lincoln  was  a  very  active, 
strong  man;  a  good  runner,  a  good  bat- 
ter, and,  more  than  that,  took  a  keen  in- 
terest in  playing.  There  was  no  such 
thing,  of  course,  as  specializing  in  dif- 
ferent positions;  we  just  played  ball." 

SANG   AT   LINCOLN-DOUGLAS    DEBATES. 

As  Mr.  McQuesten  grew  older  his 
friendship  with  the  older  man  grew 
stronger,  and  he  not  only  always  voted 
for  him  for  office,  but  took  a  hand  in 
his  campaigns.  A  good  singer,  young 
McQuesten  helped  to  organize  a  gk-e 
club  which  accompanied  Lincoln  in  his 
debates  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  1858. 

"Sometimes  we  had  just  a  quartette, 
but  often  there  were  more  of  us.  It  was 
purely  a  voluntary  organization  and  we 
paid  our  own  expenses,"  he  says.  "The 
truth  is  we  were  in  it  for  the  fun  of  the 
thing.  Sometimes  we  traveled  with  Lin- 
coln, but  as  often  as  not  we  didn't  see 
him  until  the  speaking  was  about  to  be- 
gin.    Our  business  was  to  sing  and  en- 


tertain the   crowd — to  hold   them  until 
the  time  for  the  speakers  to  appear. 

"We  sang  campaign  songs — what 
would  be  called  personal  songs  nowa- 
days. I  remember  one  of  them,  which 
began: 

Little   Stevie  Doug — O 
He  cannot  get  the  vote 
Because  the  tails  of  his  coat 
Hang   down    too    low. 

Douglas  was  short  and  bench-legged 
and  he  always  wore  a  long-skirted  coat, 
so  the  crowd  fully  appreciated  it.  The 
comedian  of  our  glee  club  was  Bob  Irwiu, 
cashier  of  the  Marine  Bank  in  Spring- 
field. He  was  short  and  fat  and  he 
would  act  out  the  song,  bending  his 
knees  until  his  coat  tails  dragged  as  he 
pranced  back  and  forth  on  the  platform. 
The  crowd  would  go  wild  and  Lincoln 
would  laugh  with  the  rest. 

EVEN    DOUGLAS    ENJOYED. 

"As  for  Douglas,  he  didn't  mind  it  at 
all.  In  fact,  he  seemed  to  enjoy  ir.  It 
helped  to  advertise  him,  and  he  was 
quick  to  see  the  advantage  of  it,  for  he 
believed  in  having  people  talk  about 
him,  whether  what  they  said  was  favor- 
able or  unfavorable.  We  never  ridiculed 
Lincoln,  in  our  songs:  we  were  Lincoln 
supporters. 
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"Once  the  speaking  began,  we  would 
get  off  in  some  corner,  sit  on  the  stumps 
of  trees  and  swap  stories.  We  weren't 
interested  in  the  merits  of  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debates.  We  didn't  care  a  rap 
about  the  eloquence  and  oratory  of  which 
history  has  made  so  much,  and  I  don't 
remember  a  word  of  Lincoln's  speeches. 
We  were  just  young  fellows,  out  for  a 
good  time,  and  we  had  it.  Now  I  am  the 
only  one  of  them  left." 

Mr.  McQuesten  sat  with  a  far  away 
look  in  his  eyes.    Lincoln  martyred,  the 

war  over  and  business  something  L\ 
normal  again,  the  fever  to  "go  Wesl-\ 
seized  him  again  and  with  his  young  I 
wife  he  pushed  on  to  Ottawa  in  1869  I 
and  there  opened  up  a  private  bank, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Shepherd  & 
McQuesten.  Later  he  sold  it  and  wenti 
into  the  First  National  Bank  of  Ottawa, 
serving  many  years  as  its  cashier.  It 
was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  he  ceased 
to  be  an  active  director  of  this  bank. 
One  of  the  promoters,  he  was  for  many 
long  years  active  manager  of  the 
Franklin  County  Fair,  which,  he  re- 
marks, "not  only  is  still  going  strong, 
but  getting  better  every  year."  And 
every  year  until  he  was  past  80  he  in- 
dulged in  the  luxury  of  breaking  a  colt, 
for  he  liked  good  horses  and  never  was 
so  happy  as  when  he  was  developing 
material  for  the  track.  But  now  his 
memory  carries  him  back  to  the  old 
days. 

"I  like  to  think  I  was  one  of  Lincoln 
neighbors,  that  I  played  ball 
fires  with  him,  and  best  of 
had  a  hand  in  his  campaigns 
still  with  the  far  away  look  : 
"I  like  to  think  I  was  in  the' <"G% 
with  a  man  who  made  history".- %    b 
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